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Radar fire control systems for the Navy’s guns 


Radar bombing systems for the Nation’s planes Automatic firing controls for anti-aircraft guns 


Tor Sohety... Security... Dehense Tho Held Telephone Lakerstevins, 


the Bell System's research organization, and the Western Electric Company, its 


manufacturing unit, have been called upon to handle more than a hundred projects for 
the U.S. Department of Defense. (Four are shown above.) The projects cover 

research, development, engineering and manufacture, including the very important Sandia, 
New Mexico, project for the Atomic Energy Commission. Today, as always, 


the unique skills, experience and teamwork of Bell System people are at the service of the Nation. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM... Local fo serve the community. Nationwide to serve the Nation. 
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Spring Preview 


ALTHOUGH READERS IN SOME PARTS OF 
the country will be hard to convince 
that spring is not far off, the new 
season is just around the corner. Of 
course, if you happen to be enjoying 
the sunshine in Tampa, Fla.—the 
scene of our cover picture this month 
—you will be much easier to convince. 
One of the many bright spots on the 
spring horizon is a series of articles 
by W. H. Conant. The first article ap- 
pears in this issue, and nine more will 
follow. Mr. Conant, well-known busi- 


ness counselor, touches some live 
nerves when he discusses such sub- 
jects as “Clean desk executives” and 
“Not enough executives?” Another 
series planned for the spring is one 
explaining how to go about setting 
up a systems department. It will be 
written by an executive who visited 
many companies and studied their 
systems before he prepared his spe- 
cial paper. A big feature next month 
is a picture story of new executive 
offices. 
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THE ADDRESSING 
ROBOTYPER 


® Addresses your envelopes and let- 
terheads in one operation. With the 
Addressing Robotyper you can cut 
addressing and checking time in half! 


@ Produces twice as many copies in 
a single typing as one electric type- 
writer, alone three times the 
capacity of a single typewriter when 
linked with two! 


@ Makes automatic typewriting more 
practical than ever before . . . and 
—Robotyper machines write personal 
letters. 


See Addressing Robotypers and other 
Robotyper machines at coming busi- 
ness shows, 


Chicago: March 2-5 


Southern California at Los Angeles: 
March 24-27 


Get the complete facts and see how 
the Addressing Robotyper can save 
time and money for your business. 


Mail this coupon today. 
“= 
obotyper J 
| 


Please tell me how Addressing Robotyper | 
can increase efficiency in my firm. 


ROBOTYPER CORPORATION 
Room 1-A, Hendersonville, N. C. 


Name | 


Company 
Address 
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College Recruiting 


To the Editor: 


I read with interest the article, ‘Is 
Business Doing a Good Job of College 
Recruiting.” In Wells Norris’ section 


| of that article, I notice that Baylor 


University takes a rather firm stand 
in being opposed to holding what they 
term “routine group meetings before 
individual interviews.” This note is 
just to tell you how vital we think 
group interviews are and how useless 
it would be for us to attempt to 
recruit for our sales force if these 
were not held. 

As you know, college seniors many 
times are not sure whether they are 
interested in selling. Also, those who 
have definitely decided upon sales as 
their life work do not definitely 
know the product they would like to 
sell. In our opinion, it is the inter- 
viewer’s obligation to present a com- 
plete and unadorned picture of the 
company in general and the job in 
particular, so that the applicant has 
a rather fair idea of what sales work 
with our company involves. In order 
to do this adequately, we find that it 
takes an average of an hour and a 
half. On an_ individual interview 
schedule of 20 to 30 minutes, you can 
see how ridiculous it would be to 
attempt to give even a partial ex- 
planation of our job to a college 
senior. 

The Baylor placement director also 
mentions that this takes time away 
from classes. Our company never 
schedules group meetings during the 
day. We are always on hand the night 
before and hold an evening meeting. 
In most cases, we find that from one- 
half to two-thirds of those attending 
the group meeting will not show up 


(Courtesy Eastman Kodak Company) 
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for individual interviews the next 
day. Even if the interviews were held 
on school time, you can see that we 
actually save time by weeding out the 
shoppers. At Texas A & M, which is a 
close neighbor of Baylor’s, we have 
had as high as 50 men at a group 
meeting. It would be impossible to 
handle these men adequately on an 
individual basis without some kind 
of preliminary group meeting. 

I really don’t have any axe to 
grind. I just disagreed so heartily 
with this statement regarding group 
meetings that I had to tell you about 
it. If you want to pass this on to the 
placement director at Baylor, it is 
satisfactory with me, because I be- 
lieve he can’t realize how a program 
of no group meetings would affect 
many industries.—A. W. MOISE, direc- 
tor of personnel, Ralston Purina 
Company, Checkerboard Square, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Community Responsibilities 
To the Editor: 

I am preparing a paper on the sub- 
ject of “Responsibilities of Business 
to the Community.” 

Would you, at your earliest con- 
venience, give me your views on this 
matter, both from the standpoint of 
what business is and should be con- 
tributing to the community ?—-Davip 
CUNNINGHAM, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM: Your letter of 
January 2 intrigued me because it so 
happens that I am chairman of a com- 
mittee which is trying to raise enough 
money from businessmen in this com- 
munity to rebuild our YMCA here in 
Ravenswood—a $750,000 undertaking. 

The reason—or should I say “ex- 
cuse”—commonly given for not con- 
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tributing to community projects is: 
“We are in sympathy with what you 
are trying to do, but you see we are 
a corporation. As a corporation we 
are only interested in making profits. 
It is up to the individual stockholders 
to decide for themselves what chari- 
ties to support when we distribute 
the profits to them.” 

It seems to me that every business 
—corporation, partnership, or indi- 
vidual—has a responsibility to society 
(which includes the community) as 
well as to its stockholders, employees, 
and distributors. Under an Adminis- 
tration favorable to private enter- 
prise, business and businessmen will 
be on trial before the bar of public 
opinion. Four years from now the 
country will decide whether our sys- 
tem of private enterprise, capitalism, 
or whatever you choose to call it, is 
good for the country or bad for the 
country. If the decision goes against 
business and the advocates of state 
capitalism are returned to power, it 
will be a dark day for everyone in 
business. 

Now, I maintain that those who 
will make that decision—the voters 
of these United States—will form 
their opinion very largely from what 
they see in their own community. 

The propaganda put out by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
and other exponents of private en- 
terprise helps, but you know and I 
know that it doesn’t reach down 
where the job must be done—down 
into the home and factory. But when 
your company or my company gives 
of its resources and leadership to 
make the community in which our 
people live a better place in which to 
live and work, we influence thousands 
who represent local public opinion, 
including the youngsters of today 
who will be the workers and voters 
of tomorrow. 

To my way of thinking, those rea- 
sons alone justify the management of 
any corporation for appropriating 10 
per cent of its profits for improving 
community relations. It is simply 
business insurance and is just as im- 
portant to the well-being of the busi- 
ness as spending an equal sum for 
fire protection. 

There are, of course, a great many 
other reasons why a company should 
take an interest in the community. 
Some of these are seen in the com- 
munity relations programs of the 
large chains, notably Sears, Roebuck 
and Company. It is well known that 
the more favorably known a company 
is in the community, the easier it is 
to attract the better type of worker. 

But over and above these selfish 
reasons for a liberal community rela- 
tions policy is the too often forgotten 
truth that “it is more blessed to give 
than the receive.”’” The money we 
make is soon spent and forgotten. 
But the good will and the friends we 
make as a result of what we give 
away is long remembered. And that 
is just as true of business as it is of 
an individual. 
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FACTORY ORDER 


Is this a winning combination 
for your office, too? 


if you could combine two or three separate forms-writing 
jobs into one—would you consider it a winning combination 
for your office? As designers and producers of business 
forms, we have assisted concerns of all types in making such 


improvements. 


A periodic review of paper work often uncovers instances 
where two or three different forms, written by several people 
at different times, can be combined into one form written 


once by one person. Often savings are substantial enough 


to constitute a major economy. 


To explore the possibilities of securing such savings through 
simplification of paper work in your own organization, fill 
out the coupon below. We will then select a folder of sample 
continuous forms from our Forms Library that will suggest 


a number of ideas to you. No obligation, of course. 
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213 7th Street, Hoboken, New Jersey 
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AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
| 213 7tn Street, Hoboken, New Jersey 


We would like to receive o folder of sample continvous 


| forms for 


kind of forms 


Forms will be used on 


type of machine 
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SMART 
BUSINESS 
GETS ITS 


PRINTED MATTER — V///HOUL// DELAY 


Davidson 
Dust 


THE FINEST 
OFFSET AND LETTERPRESS 
PRINTING AND DUPLICATING 
FOR BUSINESS 
*Printers who operate 


Davidson Duals can give 
you this same fast service. 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
1028-60 W. Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


Davidson Sales and Service Agencies 
are located in over 50 cities. 


Here’s the business machine that will deliver your important office 
printed matter when you must have it ... not next week, but in a 
matter of hours.* It’s doing this for hundreds of businesses. 


Your Davidson will save you time .. . and dollars . . . in dozens of 
ways. Want to get out an important announcement? It’s ready to go 
before the day is over. Making a change in prices? Print it and mail 
it in a few hours... get the jump on competition. Revising an office 
form? The new one is ready before you know it. 


Print your letterheads, envelopes, advertising folders, labels . . . just 
about everything you need that comes within the size range. That 
includes fine halftone and multi-color work. 


The Davidson Dual is a quality duplicator, too . . . does form letters, 
bulletins, charts, drawings . .. a few or a thousand . . . sharp, distinct. 


Let us show you how it might benefit your business. 


USE THIS COUPON 


Davidson Corporation, 1028-60 W. Adams St., Chicago 7, Iil. 
Please send me your illustrated folder on Davidson Dual, Model 251. 


Name 





Company 
Address 
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Market Research men are said 
to be making a concerted effort to 
“get out from under” the vice 
president in charge of sales. They 
want to be removed from the direc- 
tion of the sales manager. This is a 
tendency we find in all specialists. 
They do not want to report to any- 
body but the top boss. They want 
to set up little empires of their 
own, go their own way, build their 
own departments, with precious 
little attempt to coordinate their 
efforts with others. Soon we will 
find the vice president in charge 
of summer picnics wanting to “get 
out from under” the personnel 
manager and report direct to the 
president. Meanwhile, the poor 
president works himself into an 
early grave because too many spe- 
cialists refuse to work with other 
specialists. When the _ sergeants 
insist on reporting directly to the 
commanding general, battles will 
be lost. 


Business Specialists are necessary 
in this complicated age of business, 
but they will have to be taught 
that they must respect tables of 
organization. Almost without ex- 
ception, every paper read at any 
convention, and nearly all the dull 
papers published in the association 
magazines, attempt to get this or 
that group into the position of re- 
porting to “top management.” The 
lieutenants do not want to talk to 
the captains, the captains want to 
bypass the majors, and the majors 
think the colonels are standing in 
their way. A lot of these specialists 
clamoring for top-management at- 
tention need to have their ears 
pinned back and be taught to be 
thankful they have some _ vice 
presidents to which to report. 
P.S.: The writer of these lines is a 
vice president. Go ahead and laugh. 
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Top Management isn’t perfect by 
any means. One thing it could well 
do is get out inte the world and see 
what’s going on. We just bought 
a railroad ticket. There was 10 
minutes of paperwork involved. 
And the agent confessed that he 
just didn’t have time to check a 
list to see if our credit card had 
been canceled for nonpayment of 
previous bills. “If I had to stop 
and check this list, I'd cause the 
passenger to miss the train,”’ he 
commented. We nearly missed our 
train as it was. It ought not to be 
much more complicated to sell a 
railroad ticket on credit than to 
sell a tank of gasoline on credit. 
But with railroad top brass so in- 
fatuated with paperwork, the com- 
petitive forms of transport are tak- 
ing the business while railroad men 
keep their noses to the paperwork 
grindstone. Oh yes, we know that 
there is a committee to simplify 
railroad paperwork, but it still has 
a long way to go. 


John Barriger has left the little 
old Monon’s presidency to take up 
the vice-presidency of New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Co. Well, we predicted some time 
back that Mr. Barriger was due to 
be snatched by a bigger railroad. 
Only thing that surprised us was 
that the other roads waited so long 
to grab this business-getter. 


John C. Sharp, Hotpoint’s presi- 
dent, had a get-together of com- 
pany suppliers—some 400 of them. 
He told them that the company ex- 
pects to expand volume, until by 
1960 it is six times its present 
volume. Item: Range sales in 1952 

1 million. Expected sales for 
1960—2.8 million. Gosh, Mr. 
Sharp, this is the sort of planning 


that made America the greatest 
productive unit on earth. What are 
you going to do—make a fool out 
of old Joe Stalin? Don’t you real- 
ize, Mr. Sharp, that Stalin and 
some other. croakers think oppor- 
tunity is dead in America? By the 
way, Mr. Sharp, we'd just love to 
work for a company which isn’t 
afraid to put its corporate neck 
out to this extent. Future must be 
pretty good with your outfit. 


William J. Leavitt, the demon 
builder of Long Island and other 
points East, claims we have not 
licked the housing shortage yet. He 
built more than 4,000 homes in 
1952, and sold all of them before 
a nail was driven in the spring. 
Here’s another guy who is making 
a monkey out of old Joe Stalin. 
Mr. Leavitt has built 20,000 homes 
on Long Island since VJ-day. But 
that’s not all. The people who 
bought these homes were so pros- 
perous, many of the New York de- 
partment stores got busy, erected 
branches on the beautiful island, 
and created a whole series of 
“miracle miles” of new shopping 
areas. One thing leads to another. 


ALCOA—That’s Aluminum Cor- 
poration of America, in case you 
do not remember—has broken 
speed records in building its new 
smelting works at Rockdale, Texas. 
An editor of this magazine spent a 
very pleasant day there recently 
and found some facts to tell you 
about in an early issue. What 
pleased us most was the broad- 
gauged program which enabled the 
company to help a tiny and very 
sleepy little village wake up and 
get its municipality and its people 
at least partially in step with 
progress. 
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Fact-and-figure mountains of reports, income tax 
returns, schedules and plans which ring in a new 
business year have one thing in common...a 
deadline that cries for immediate action! 

Beat the deadlines with the Line-a-time Copy- 
holder, Remington Rand’s great aid to increased 
typing production with greater accuracy. Line-a- 
time holds copy right before the typist’s eyes in 
correct, forward-reading position. There’s no more 
eyestrain from side-reading, no more error- 
producing fatigue. Line-a-time is packed with 
features for faster, easier, more accurate transcrib- 
ing of any kind of copy. The Trans-vue line guide 
underscores the line being copied and lets the 


operator see several lines ahead to spot pencilled-in 


GET THE FACTS ON LINE-A-TIME! 
SEND TODAY FOR YOUR COPY OF 
THE FREE DESCRIPTIVE 
LINE-A-TIME FOLDER, 


“RIGHT BEFORE YOUR EYES”. RSL 212. 


NO OBLIGATION, OF COURSE. 


changes. The new Space-celector adjusts at a finger 
flick for single, double or “free-wheeling” spacing. 
The exclusive “no-fumbling” Turn-a-page Pocket 
makes pages easier to turn, easier to hold in posi- 
tion. And Line-a-time is Light-Conditioned —a 
mere twist of the knob sets copy at the right angle 
for maximum lighting and readability. 

Completely adaptable, too. Name it... sheets, 
cards, steno notebooks, hard cover books, maga- 
zines, newspapers ...and Line-a-time will hold it 
in ideal copying position. 

Start melting your fact-and-figuring mountains 
into molehills with Line-a-time now. In the coming 
vear youll find you get much more for much less 


out of each typing station! 


Remington Rand, Room 2615 

315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

[] Please send me the FREE Line-a-time folder, 
RSL 212. 
Please arrange for a FREE demonstration of 
Line-a-time in my office. No obligation, of course. 


Name 
Firm 
Address 


Zone State 
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Store Modernization will get a 
good airing at the Store Moderni- 
zation, Building, and Maintenance 
Show at Madison Square Garden, 
New York, June 9 to June 12, 1953. 
We suggest that it may be wise for 
you to attend, even though you are 
not especially interested in retail- 
ing. As we have said many times 
in the past, the entire retail struc- 
ture of America is about 90 per 
cent obsolete. With the exception 
of a few new stores such as the 
Robinson job in Wilshire, The Bul- 
lock store in Pasadena, some of the 
new stores on Long Island, and a 
few others such as the Sakowitz 
store in Houston, the Florsheim 
shoe chain, the latest supermar- 
kets, and a very few others, the 
retail stores of today were built 
for the horse-and-buggy age. Even 
though you may consider your 
business far removed from retail- 
ing, you buy at retail stores, and 
retail stores move most of our 
merchandise. The manufacturer 
who isn’t right on the beam rela- 
tive to the latest developments in 
retailing may be overlooking an 
important factor in the over-all 
business picture. 


Donald F. Carpenter, general 
manager, film department, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., re- 
cently told a group of businessmen 
at Wilmington, ‘“Isn’t our sole re- 
quest of the new Administration 
simply this: ‘Give us the equality 
of opportunity and let us show 
you what we can do for this glori- 
ous country of ours. Let us prac- 
tice the free enterprise system and 
let it demonstrate again what 
miracles it can perform for all 
Americans.’ Let us also say, how- 
ever, that if we are granted this, 
our request, we will pledge, in 
turn, not to take unfair advantage 
of our opportunity.” 


Retail Inventories are low. The 
slightest unexpected increase in 
sales in almost any retail depart- 
ment quickly brings empty shelves 
and uses all reserve stocks. One 
good activity for 1953 might be the 
reselling of the idea that a mer- 
chant can’t sell what he does not 
have in stock. Where one merchant 
is out of a staple necessity, the cus- 
tomer keeps on visiting other 
stores until he finds it, but many 
sales of luxuries and other non- 
necessities are lost forever because 
the customer, in quest of some 
particular article, becomes dis- 
couraged before he finds a store 
with his item in stock. 
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Simplified Credit Procedure 
could be profitable for many com- 
panies. To those of us who travel 
widely, as this writer does, the 
problem of either being loaded 
down with credit cards or carrying 
large sums in cash is a difficult 
one. We just got one of the new 
Standard Oil credit cards with a 
printing plate attached. It occurs 
to us that any hotel, store, air line, 
or railroad might be justified in 
accepting this Standard Oil card as 
evidence of a good credit risk. But 
every company seems intent on 
going through all the paperwork 
routine of investigating its own 
credit, issuing its own cards, or 
charge plates. Many years ago 
when we were a young salesman in 
Chicago, our boss had one rule he 
never gave up; he would sell any- 
body on credit who had a charge 
account at Marshall Field & Com- 
pany. Yet today, one hotel credit 
man sniffs in scorn when you show 
him a credit card from another 
hotel. Isn’t it about time somebody 
arranged a credit charge plate 
good everywhere? Credit men 
shudder at the very idea. But we 
predict they will come to it. 


Our Business Heritage is the 
greatest on earth. During 1952, we 
read more than 50 books about the 
emigrants who walked, pushed 
wheelbarrows, and drove mules 
and oxen to California during the 
1840’s. We read almost as many 
books on the driving of cattle from 
Texas north and east right after 
the War of the Rebellion. The men 
who are at the head of activities 
in the fast growing West and 
Southwest are, for the most part, 
grandsons of men who prodded a 
team of oxen across the continent, 
who drove cattle north from Texas, 
or who were bullwhackers and 
gandy dancers when the railroads 
were built west and south. During 
the year we have spent some time 
in California, Nevada, Utah, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Texas—as well as other states. It 
is surprising how often, when the 
gold rush or the cattle drives come 
up in conversation, a companion 
says, ‘“My grandfather was an old 
trail driver,” or ‘““My grandparents 
came to California in a covered 
wagon.”’ Perhaps 75 times, per- 
haps 100 times, we have heard 
these statements in the past year. 
This may be a clue to the virility 
of American businessmen. They 
spring from sturdy stock, and no 
gloom-clouded economist can shake 
them from their determination to 


“git them waggons across the river 
before sundown.” Git along little 
dogies, we are in for one grand 
business era. We ain’t seen nuthin’ 
yit. 


Business Optimism is actually 
rampant. But it is not the old-time, 
Pollyanna variety. It is the care- 
fully considered, well-documented 
type of optimism based on knowl- 
edge, a realization of the strength 
of this country and its inherent 
will to grow, to do what is right, 
and to expand. Ask a man today 
what he thinks of business for the 
coming 12 months and he says, 
“It’s going to be good, and I will 
tell you why.” And then he bowls 
you over with a list of sound rea- 
sons why he thinks (or knows) his 
business will be good for all of 
1953. We are well aware that some 
economists talk darkly of a let- 
down in the final quarter. But the 
businessmen, time and again, have 
proved better forecasters than the 
professional economists. Perhaps 
it is because today’s businessman 
not only hopes and prays for good 
business—he already knows where 
it is, how he is going to get it, and 
why he will get there ahead of his 
competitor. | 


Department of Commerce's 
much publicized “Survey of Mar- 
kets After the War” didn’t tell 
businessmen very much about the 
future that they had not already 
figured out for themselves. The re- 
port gives one the impression its 
real purpose is to prove that all 
the progress which the country 
has made in the past decades is the 
result of good government, with 
no credit given to the enterprise 
and sound-management policies of 
American business. The report, 
while making some definite asser- 
tions as to the probable growth of 
markets by 1955 (8 to 9 per cent 
climb in total output), is very 
much on the “iffy” side. It picks 
1955 as the year of crisis for busi- 
ness, but hedges by saying “after 
defense expansion, prosperity or 
depression will depend primarily 
on the strength of consumer de- 
mand.” It recommends that busi- 
ness should take steps in 1955 
“sizably to expand private markets 
to maintain a high level of pros- 
perity.". The net impression we 
get after wading through this 
80,000-word report is that what 
happens in 1955 will depend upon 
a lot of things, most of which can 
not be measured until 1955 comes 
around the bend. 
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“Of course we know you are right, sir—we just want to 


see if the company's bylaws are!”’ 


“Good heavens! We forgot to wake Pottleby and Chumley 
after the last meeting!” 


Directors—Should They Be Useful 


W. H. Conant 
has written a 
number of books, 
**Out- 
worn Business 
Idols,”’ 
has turned out 


including 
and he 


many stories for 

business publica- 

tions. He is a 

business counselor in the firm Conant, 
Clawson & Company, New York. An 
ardent advocate of simplicity and 
directness in business affairs, he be- 
lieves heavy subjects can be dis- 
cussed with a light touch which still 
lays bare their sins and virtues. 
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NE of the distinctions in this 

country is to be a corpora- 
tion director. It has an advantage 
over being named to the Legion of 
Honor because fees go with it. 

Anybody may be tapped for this 
fraternity without ever having 
been acclaimed for valor. And 
though there are about 90,000 of 
them listed, directors are unique 
as the only class, group, or calling 
which has no annual conventions 
or meetings. 

Just about everybody knows 
what a director is, but not enough 
people know exactly what he does 
or why. Theoretically and legally, 
directors are the management of 
a corporation; but anyone who 
knows his way around in business 
also knows that actually they are 
no such thing. It is only a polite 
fiction that they do any managing 
at all. Indeed, in far too many 
cases they are only very decorative 
window dressing. 

Boards vary much in their type, 
size, and sense of responsibility. 
The size ranges from 3 to 30 or 
more but not always in propor- 
tion to the size of the enterprise. 
The sense of responsibility is a 
matter of temperament. And there 
are three general types as to 
composition. 


First, a board may consist en- 
tirely of salaried employees, from 
chairman or, more often, president 
down as far in the list of officers 
and other executives or keymen as 
the controlling ownership chooses 
to go. 

Second, a board may have only 
non-employee directors, aside from 
the president, selected from re- 
lated callings such as_ bankers, 
lawyers, brokers, and top execu- 
tives of other business enterprises. 

Third, the most common type is 
a combination of the first and 
second, usually with a majority of 
employees. 

It must be apparent that the 
first and third types do no manag- 
ing in the sense of establishing 
policies with independent judg- 
ment. The employee directors are 
at the beck and call of the boss 
who designated them originally 
and whose terms depend on his 
nod. That makes them only an ad- 
visory group at best and a mere 
yes-but assemblage at worst. Their 
actions and conclusions for the 
record are only for the benefit of 
the legal minutes, displayed an- 
nually when they call in the 
C.P.A.’s, or when they are them- 
selves called unexpectedly into 
court, 
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“| wish J. C. would hurry up and give his opinion so we 
could all make up our minds!" 


Ornamental? 


And as an advisory group, it 
isn’t necessary to await a board 
meeting for their counsel: It is on 
tap 5 or 6 days a week every week 
in the year except during two or 
three seasonal vacations. And the 
advice from the minority of mixed 
boards is aired only by the cour- 
tesy of the presiding officer within 
his discretion. 

This is not a fair estimate of 
this minority advice? Their views 
are constructive, contributory, and 
convincing—are they not? Let 
this be answered in discussing the 
second type of board which is 
composed entirely of distinguished 
visitors. 

This second type is favored 
often for increasing the prestige 
of the enterprise as well as of its 
board members. Whether the busi- 
ness is large or of moderate size, 
if it has been a _ comfortable 
money maker steadily for several 
years, a list of big names is im- 
pressive to all concerned, and to 
the business world outside. As 
successful leaders of their own en- 
terprises and members of other 
boards, they enhance the stand- 
ing, it is believed, of each concern 
to which they lend their names. 

But if these V.I.P. non-resident 
directors were to confess freely off 
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“If five directors here would change their minds, we could 
make the vote unanimous!" 





In this first in a series of articles by Mr. Conant, directors 


are stripped of all pretensions and evaluated as to their 


actual usefulness in business. Nine other articles which will 


question and offer remedies for some of the time-worn but 


obsolete business practices will follow in succeeding issues 





By W. H. Conant 


the record, they would say that the 
easiest part of any of their work 
days is sitting out some other 
president’s board meeting. 

Do these  borrowed-executive 
members, then, contribute notably 
to the management direction of 
the corporations they serve as 
directors? It will help in choosing 
the right answer to ask another 
question. If they knew no more 
about the detailed affairs of the 
concerns they themselves head 
than they do about those of a thus- 
directed concern from a 2-hour-a- 
month contact, could they manage 
their own concerns well? 

These are exceedingly successful 
men, these directors from other 
industries: They are prosperous, 
keen, adroit, and altogether worthy 
of the high places they have at- 


tained in business. Nothing herein 
should be taken as any slightest 
disrespect to them: They are often 
of the elect and elite among 
businessmen. 

But what can they supply in 
capsule form offhand to an intri- 
cate, going business in a smoke- 
filled room on the basis of graphs, 
reports, and tabulations seen for 
the first time briefly amid general 
conversation? What, that is, as- 
suming they are neither magicians 
nor crystal gazers? 

It isn’t even as simple-complex 
as a chess game, this making of 
business moves; because chess has 
plainly marked squares and only 
limited pieces and moves. As in- 
finite as are the combinations of 
chess, those of business are in- 

(Continued on page 44) 





OP management everywhere is 
TV ecuicat of office costs. 

Careful analyses, in many of- 
fices, show an unbalanced increase 
in paperwork and the number of 
clerical workers as compared with 
the increase in the number of pro- 
duction employees. 

Increasing paperwork and record 
requirements imposed on business 
by Government, the skyrocketing 
of office salaries, higher rents, 
shortage of trained help—all these 
have caused top management to 
repeat, over and over again, “Can't 
we reduce office costs?” 

With rare exceptions, the answer 
to this question is ‘‘Yes.” 

But there are certain qualifica- 
tions to every positive answer to 
the question. These qualifications, 
depending upon the office, seem 
to be: 


Office Costs Can Be Reduced If 
Better trained help is available. 
Improved equipment is installed. 


Department executives can be 
less demanding in paperwork re- 
quirements. 


Procedures, forms, systems are 
modernized. 


Too many attempts to reduce of- 
fice costs are made on a haphazard, 
piecemeal basis. Important reduc- 
tions cannot be expected unless 
and until some sort of over-all sur- 
vey is made of every office job, of 
every activity, of every piece of 
equipment. 

In offices where this has been 

‘© costs have tumbled with sur- 
pr: ' «vatifying results, which 
inclua nly lower costs, but 
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Why is it done? 

Can it be eliminated? 
Can it be combined? 
Can it be simplified? 

Is right personnel used? 
Is equipment obsolete? 


A Cost-Reduction 


also better service to customers, 
fewer delays, and improved infor- 


mation for top management. In the 


article which follows, we attempt 
to report briefly on methods which 
others have found successful. 


Why Incur the Expense of a 
Job Inventory? 


ANAGEMENT men, insistent 

upon office cost reduction, 
often ask why it is necessary or 
advisable to inventory every office 
job. They complain that any office 
executive worth his salary knows 
what the jobs are and what must 
be done. Then why, they insist, do 
we need to go to the expense of 
putting all this information down 
on paper? Just a lot more red tape 
and paperwork. 

Many amazing discoveries have 
been made in offices where every 
job was analyzed and appraised. 
Here are some of them. 

In one office it was found that 
five executives maintained com- 
plete duplicate files, in their own 
departments, of all correspondence, 
all records, and all statistical re- 
ports. This, despite the fact that 
an excellent central filing depart- 
ment was available to serve them. 

These extra files, some of which 
had not been cleaned out and dead 
papers destroyed or transferred in 


By Eugene Whitmore 


more than 10 years, took up space, 
required extra time to maintain, 
and cost money to operate. They 
had been installed years ago. Then 
the company revamped its central 
files. At one time, when central 
files were inefficient, there seemed 
to be adequate reasons for these 
five executives to maintain private 
files. Those reasons disappeared 
more than 10 years ago. 

Without a complete job inven- 
tory these facts would have gone 
unnoticed. 

In another case, an exhaustive 
but obsolete customer file, consist- 
ing of card records, was main- 
tained. The type of cards in use 
was obsolete; the space used by 
the records was badly needed. And 
careful inquiry disclosed the fact 
that the records were almost never 
used by anybody. And, for months 
at a time, posting had been neg- 
lected because of help shortage. 

The records were not used be- 
cause they were obsolete and in- 
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Payroll Machine Saves 


$1,000 a Month 


According to a report in ‘‘Editor and Publisher,’’ the New 
York Herald Tribune cut costs in its payroll department 
$1,000 a month. Savings paid for the new equipmeni in 
6 months. Five clerks now handle the company's payroll 


where ten were formerly required. 


The entire payroll is now done on one NCR machine. Only 
3% days are required for the one new machine, whereas 
the old method required all week and two machines. 


All payroll calculations, deductions Form W-2 and 941-A, 
are completed on the machine. Earnings records and quar- 
terly reports are also processed on the machine. 


In addition to handling the payroll, it is now possible to 
write all disbursements checks for the accounts payable de- 


partment on the payroll machine. 


Program for Any Office 


accurate. They were obsolete and 
inaccurate because nobody used 
them, and they had, therefore, been 
neglected. 

Further delving into the origin 
of the records revealed that a 
former sales manager had installed 
the system back in the early 1930's 
when sales were difficult; he 
planned a system for following up 
inactive customers. Although he 
had severed all connections with 
the company many years ago, the 
records were still partially main- 
tained; once in a “blue moon” 
somebody did consult them. No 
one had ever taken the responsi- 
bility for abandoning the records, 
although other records, much more 
accessible and easier to consult, 
had been developed. 

In still another office there was 
an elaborate system of reports 
from salesmen. Salesmen were re- 
quired to send in five reports, and 
carried five sets of forms for this 
purpose. Realistic appraisal of the 
forms showed them to be obsolete. 
But even more important, to post 
these forms and mail them in, first 
to the district manager, then to the 
home office, salesmen used valuable 
selling time. In theory, the sales- 
men made out these forms on 
Saturdays, Sundays, and evenings. 
In actual practice, the salesmen 
usually took Friday afternoon off 
to do their paperwork. 

One amusing discovery revealed 
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that salesmen were required to re- 
capitulate all sales, add up ex- 
penses, figure sales cost, and other 
factors. Then, when the reports 
reached the home office, the audi- 
tors found so many errors in the 
salesmen’s addition that they in- 
sisted on a complete audit of every 
report, with letters to all salesmen 
whose addition was found faulty. 

To cap it all—little attention 
was paid to the salesmen’s reports. 
One report—a huge, detailed ques- 
tionnaire on credit for new ac- 
counts—was virtually ignored by 
the credit department, for, as one 
credit man said, “Whoever heard 
of a salesman reporting that an 
account he had just sold was un- 
worthy of credit?’’ The credit de- 
partment dutifully filed all credit 
reports sent in by salesmen, but 
immediately went to work gather- 
ing its own information—which, 
when assembled, was never even 
checked against the salesmen’s 
reports. 

In the same office, salesmen 
were required to make a special 
report on all new accounts. Careful 
study of the new account report 
showed that a two-word notation 
on all new orders—‘‘New Account”’ 

was all that was necessary. 

In other offices, great piles of 
useless receipts, dutifully signed 
in writing no one could read—were 
carefully filed, never again to be 
consulted. 


It was found that some sales 
managers make a great show of 
studying salesmen’s reports, but 
never do anything about them, yet 
insist on careful filing of every- 
thing the salesmen write. 

The insurance companies made 
an important discovery several 
years ago when they began job 
analysis. They learned that it is 
not necessary to mail every policy- 
holder two premium notices. Cus- 
tom was to mail a premium notice 
many weeks in advance of the due 
date. Because nearly all policies 
have a 30-day grace period, policy- 
holders often paid no attention to 
these first notices, waiting until 
receipt of the second to pay. Now 
a number of insurance companies 
have discontinued mailing these 
routine second notices—and policy 
payments have not suffered ma- 
terially as a result. 

The public-utility business dis- 
covered the great United States 
Postal Card only a few years back, 
and learned that an envelope is not 
necessary to mail out a gas, elec- 
tric, or water bill. Many of these 
same bills now are actually 
punched cards for tabulating ma- 
chines, and they make the opera- 
tion virtually automatic. 

These discoveries resulting from 
a complete office job analysis show 
what can be accomplished when 
every job is listed, described, and 
measured for volume. 
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Three Forms Replace 
13 Formerly Used 


Redesigning forms used in the hourly personnel records 
department of Ford Motor Company made it possible to 
concentrate all the necessary records on three forms and a 
jacket. These 3 forms replace 13 which were formerly used 
to provide the same information. 


An application, a status change form, and a status card, 
plus a simple filing jacket replace the following items for- 
merly used: Application, employment card, recommendation 
for change in rate, change of occupation, transfer, record 
of service, change of badge number, employee assignment 
card, request for change, status card, badge insert, and 


envelope. 


All of the information once posted on the 13 forms is 
now included on the 3 forms of the revised system. A saving 
of 25 per cent in filing time alone was achieved. 


How to Screen and Select 
Improvement Projects 


N any over-all analysis and in- 
ventory of office jobs, it will be 
found that certain departments, 
certain services, or jobs are failing 
to live up to full potentials because 
of: 
. Inadequate personnel. 
. Obsolete equipment. 
3. Obsolete forms and systems. 
. Lack of coordination with 
other departments. 

5. Work assignments no longer 

vital. 

It has been found possible, in a 
number of offices, to develop sav- 
ings of any consequence only when 
there is a reduction in labor per- 
formed. Labor is the chief cost in 
offices. Rent, light, heat, supplies, 
even telephone, telegraph, postage 
(except in the case of mail-order 
operations) all pale into relative 
insignificance when compared with 
labor costs. 

Best estimates show that labor 
is about 85 per cent of office costs. 
Where this is true, only savings of 
labor are truly worth the effort 
required. Using carbon paper 
longer, using lighter weight paper, 
small-size letterheads, smaller 
forms, short pencils, and all other 
“pin straightening” savings are all 
well and good for the morale effect, 
but nothing more than a drop in 


the barrel when it comes to dollars 
and cents. 

If we accept this statement 
about the importance of labor in 
offices, it is all too obvious that any 
program for cutting office costs 
must be at least 85 per cent con- 
cerned with saving labor; any 
other saving is infinitesimal in its 
total impact on costs. 

To get at the bottom of any mat- 
ter concerning labor saving, it is 
necessary to take up the task in- 
ventory, job by job, and ask, in the 
most realistic, virtually hard-boiled 
manner possible: 


Why is this job performed? 

Can it be eliminated? 

Can it be simplified? 

Can it be combined with other 
tasks? 

Is it properly placed, with ade- 
quate space? 

Are tools and equipment obso- 
lete, or subject to improvement? 

Is the right personnel used? 


In theory all of these tests have 
been previously applied to every 
job in the office. But in actual prac- 
tice, it is found that in a surpris- 
ingly large number of cases, few if 
any of the tests have been applied 
recently. 

Only a few examples will show 


what happens when management 
begins to apply these tests realisti- 
cally, omitting prejudice, personal 
feelings, and forgetting about 
“saving face” for some employee. 


Why Is This Job Performed? 


In one office, which occupied two 
floors, it was customary to have 
mail distributed by three mes- 
sengers to all departments. These 
messengers were not really busy all 
day. Hard-boiled analysis of their 
jobs showed that they were ac- 
tually a luxury. Two messengers 
were dismissed. Instead of dis- 
tributing the mail to each person, 
mail was sent to four central 
points, two in each office, where it 
was put in boxes built for the pur- 
pose. Then regular employees from 
each department picked up the 
mail. These employees were usual- 
ly marking time until the mail 
came each morning anyway. The 
time they spent picking up the 
mail was scarcely missed. And two 
salaries were eliminated. Collection 
of outgoing mail was handled in 
the same way (except in reverse), 
with no apparent loss of time by 
the various departments. 

The management of this particu- 
lar office is well aware of the gen- 
erally accepted idea that it is 
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300 Per Cent Increase 
In Production 


Redesigning of forms and use of an electric typewriter in 
place of a manual machine enabled a famous glass manu- 
facturer to increase production of master route sheets from 


40 sets per day to 160 sets per day. 


The old form was badly designed, printed on loose sheets. 
Carbons were inserted by hand, and much hand spacing 
and registration were required. A new continuous form, mar- 
ginally punched, with interleaved carbon, was designed. A 
Standard Register registrator platen and automatic line 
finder were installed, along with the electric typewriter. 
Operators report less fatigue from writing 160 forms a day, 
than was experienced with the old set-up in writing 40 sets 


per day. 


proper and more efficient to have 
work brought to people rather than 
to have people go after work. But 
in this case, it seems to work the 
other way. At any rate, two sala- 
ries were saved, 


Can the Job Be Eliminated? 


It is surprising how many luxu- 
ries have crept into office routine. 
In one office it was found that 18 
men had secretaries. These secre- 
taries received dictation on an 
average of 8.6 letters per day. Of 
course they did other jobs too. 
They answered the telephone, kept 
appointment books, posted price 
lists, ran errands, did a certain 
amount of filing. 

But in every case, these 18 men 
estimated that they dictated 
“about 25 to 30” letters daily. In- 
stallation of an enlarged central 
typing section and the new type 
of dictating machine hookup, 
which employs the telephone prin- 
ciple in dictation, eliminated 12 of 
the secretaries without impairing 
the efficiency of the men whom 
they had previously assisted. 

In many other cases it has been 
found that the average office is 
oversupplied with private secre- 
taries, despite all the hue and cry 
about the shortage of such work- 
ers. Now, anybody knows that in 
some jobs a private secretary is 
just about the most valuable and 
hardworking person in a depart- 
ment; but in others, her work 
achievements are light, to put it 
mildly. There’s plenty of room for 
reorganization in this particular 
sector of office operation. 
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How to Make a 
Job Inventory 


UTTING a job inventory and 

job description down on paper 
isn’t nearly as big a job as it 
sounds. And it is the first step to 
cutting office costs. 

Start at some logical point, such 
as mail opening. List the job; de- 
scribe the function; estimate the 
volume of work performed, such 
as pieces handled, envelopes 
opened, letters written, ledgers 
posted, or whatever the task is. 

List the workers engaged in the 
job, being careful to break down 
the job into all its component 
parts. For example, do not list 
“Mailing Department—10 people.”’ 

Break it down. State the number 
engaged in opening and dispatch- 
ing mail, in wrapping, gathering, 
inserting, messenger work, and so 
on, until every person is accounted 
for. Include an estimate of work 
volume handled by each person. 

In the job analysis, describe the 
equipment used by each person: 
Letter opener, folding machine, 
manual or electric typewriter, add- 
ing machine, calculating machine. 
<“stimate its age, and appraise it 
according to its current usefulness. 
Show whether a new machine is 
needed, or whether a more up-to- 
date machine would be a good in- 
vestment. These estimates and ap- 
praisals are but a guide to further, 


more detailed study on the subject. 

From the first job, proceed on to 
the next logical work unit or sta- 
tion. With each job appraisal, make 
a record of the space allotted, and 
state whether the space is ade- 
quate, and estimate the possibility 
of new equipment saving space. 
Some modern desk and desk ar- 
rangements save from 15 to 20 per 
cent in space as compared with old 
desks. 

At each step ask questions. 
Would an electric machine replace 
two old manual machines? Could 
smaller desks relieve the crowded 
conditions? Is the work station too 
noisy? Do too many people pass 
through certain departments? 

At each work station, or from 
each employee, gather all the 
forms used and, if it is not obvious 
from the form itself, put down 
what it is used for, who gets the 
copies, how they are filed, and 
whether or not it could be com- 
bined with some other form. Ascer- 
tain if the right machine is used 
to fill in the form. 

At each work station, or from 
each person, have a count made of 
unfinished work at the end of the 
day. This simple count will often 
be helpful in finding bottlenecks. 
Mark any station which is not cur- 


Continued on page 47) 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS ran a series 
of articles on executive develop- 
ment about a year ago, and the 
response was little short of amaz- 
ing. Since that time, new surveys 
have been made, and this is the 
first article in the new series. 


F you are a management man 

and plan to attend a meeting or 
convention of your industry, busi- 
ness, or trade association in 1953, 
you will find it virtually impos- 
sible to avoid hearing a speech, 
panei discussion, or the reading 
of a paper on executive develop- 
ment programs. 

If you also consider the steps 
currently being taken by most of 
the larger companies, and simul- 
taneously studied by many of the 
smaller companies, then it is 
evident that top-management of- 
ficials everywhere are aware of the 
critical shortage of future execu- 
tive talent. They tacitly acknowl- 
edge that the old theory of good 
men naturally coming to the top, 
like cream, is failing to provide the 
management talent needed. This is 
happening in the large industrial 
enterprises, made up primarily of 
specialists, and in the small enter- 
prises where younger men do not 
foresee a readily attainable man- 
agement spot and _ impatiently 
move on. 

The importance of maintaining 
a flow of promising young execu- 
tives into a business seems destined 
to remain a major concern of top 
company Officials. What these men 
are doing to overcome the short- 
age varies with the company, the 
type of industry, and the age and 
status of executives already in the 
company. It sometimes even varies 
with the company’s geographical 
location, as, for example, whether 
or not the company is located near 
a major metropolitan center. 

The problem, most executives be- 
lieve, is too important to leave to 
chance. Present-day management 
is expressing its interest in plan- 
ning for future management, not 
waiting for time and fortune to 
provide the solution. This plan- 
ning manifests itself in a number 
of forms. Some companies main- 
tain comprehensive trainee pro- 
grams. Each year they send per- 
sonnel representatives to colleges 
and universities all over the coun- 
try to seek graduates who will fit 
into these trainee programs de- 
signed to develop future execu- 
tives. Smaller companies, however, 
find it inexpedient to establish 
lengthy training programs, much 
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less scour the colleges for poten- 
tial executive talent. 

Large or small, the size of a 
company doesn’t much matter. All 
seem to realize that some sort of 
management development program 
is necessary for the future. All 
are looking for a starting point. 
Like a human being, a company 
eventually has to face the fact that 
it is growing old. It has to plan for 
its old age by training younger 
men for executive replacements. 
How to pick future top executives 
and how to determine what sort 
of training is best are other phases 
of executive development. But the 
fundamental step to be taken in 
planning for a program of execu- 
tive development is to make an 
estimate of the situation to deter- 
mine where and when executive 
replacements will be needed. 

This, then, is the starting point 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., first un- 
dertook a management inventory 
system which today has grown 
into an elaborate, detailed card 
file on some 5,000 of its employees, 
designated as a reserve group. The 
majority of this group are slated 
for jobs up to store-management 
level. About 500 employees are in 
the senior reserve group and will 
be tapped for higher management 
posts, such as mail-order general 
managers, group managers, and 
staff jobs in the Chicago head- 
quarters office. 

The Reserve Group Program of 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. probably 
represents some of the most ad- 
vanced thinking in business on the 
matter of management inventory 
and development. Company of- 
ficials point out that managing a 
business is considerably more in- 
volved today than it was a genera- 
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an inventory of executive man- 
power needs. The first step a com- 
pany generally takes is to study 
what its executive potential is, as 
well as what it will be in 5, 10, or 
15 years. What comes next is a 
matter of choice. Some companies 
call in a management consultant 
to help them plan a complete pro- 
gram for executive development. 
Others prefer to ask their own 
personnel and training depart- 
ments to outline and install a 
suitable program. 

A practical method of estimat- 
ing management needs is to draw 
up an organization chart showing 
what management would like to 
have and thinks it should have to 
assure continuing success. Then, 
as is done by companies such as 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, West- 
inghouse, and others, these esti- 
mates are broken down into long- 
range planning of executive needs 
and jobs that have to be filled. 
The personnel department prepares 
an inventory of currently avail- 
able executive talent within the 
company. It sets up a replacement 
chart for every position, and lines 
up a number of promising replace- 
ments for each spot. If no such 
promising replacements are avail- 
able, it’s up to the company to 
start looking for some. 

Management inventories are 
nothing new. Back in the 1930's, 


tion or two ago. Correspondingly, 
a higher order of executive and ad- 
ministrative skill is required. 

The lack of such available talent 
is partly attributed by Sears of- 
ficials to increasing job specializa- 
tion and to the lack of opportuni- 
ties for individuals to exercise 
initiative and ability, because of 
the way business is organized to- 
day. Executive development is no 
longer semiautomatic; to create 
talent is a costly investment which 
must be made year after year. 
Therefore, Sears Roebuck, along 
with many other companies, has 
taken steps and instituted a pro- 
gram to insure having necessary 
executive talent available and on 
tap at all times. 

All activities related to execu- 
tive selection, training, and place- 
ment are organized under the Re- 
serve Group Program. It embodies 
five basic steps which are con- 
tained in the plans in all territories 
and in all branches of the Sears 
organization: 

1. Periodic estimates of execu- 

tive needs. 

Determination of sources 
from which talent is to be 
recruited. 

Selection of individuals. 
(Continued on page 48) 


*Mr. Seltzer is editor, 
Dartnell Special Surveys 





20 Ways to Break the Back 


‘| look for competition to become stiffer than it 
has been in a decade,”’ said Fred G. Kiel, senior 
economist for the Federal Reserve Board of 
Cleveland, in commenting upon the outlook for 
1953. And the stiffer competition becomes, as 
every businessman knows, the more urgent it be- 
comes to trim costs. Here are a few suggestions 


passed along by readers of American Business. 


| STREAMLINE EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL. Get rid of 
« fringe jobs involving divided and overlapping au- 
thority. Consolidate departmental responsibility. Hav- 
ing too many “generals” and too few “privates’’ leads 
to in-fighting, empire building, and lost motion in the 
administration of the business. Prepare (or revise) a 
manual of executive duties so that everyone knows 
exactly where his authority begins and ends, what he 
is supposed to do, and what he is NOT supposed to do. 


»] FEWER CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS. While these 
¢ have a place in management, the tendency is to 
overdo them. Check the cost in executives’ time of at- 
tending conferences, and see if the time could not be 
spent to better advantage by using staff memos and 
other methods of communication in lieu of meetings. 


3 LIQUIDATE UNPROFITABLE PLANTS AND AGENCIES. 
e Any business operation which has not paid off 


in the past 5 years and which is being carried along in 
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the hope that it might turn the corner within the next 
5 years should get the “eye.’’ Conditions will be less 
favorable to fringe operations in the next 5 years than 
they have been. Many businessmen figure on a busi- 
ness recession in 1954 or 1955. 


CONCENTRATE SALES VOLUME. Revamp long-range 

¢ sales planning to shift more volume to fewer, but 

more profitable, products. Most companies have fallen 

into the habit of spreading sales effort over too many 

products, instead of concentrating it on a few. Get 

back to mass-production principles—the most prac- 
tical way to cope with growing competition. 


5 Do SOMETHING ABOUT UNPROFITABLE ORDERS. 
¢ Consider setting up a mail-order department to 
handle such things as fringe territories and small 
orders. Experiment with assortment and “take home 
a carton” merchandising. The electric lamp and soft 
drink people cut their costs that way. Install a system 
which will give you accurate data such as what it 
costs to sell in various territories and different types 
of accounts. Consider restricting the area of sales 
operations. 


CHECK COsT OF OPERATING SALESMEN. One pack- 
¢ ing company expects to save $200,000 in 1953 by 
watching the little things that add to the cost of 
operating 2,000 salesmen. By themselves, these savings 
seem small. Added together, they can run into a lot 
of money in a year. Ratio of nonproductive time to the 
time spent in actual selling is one opportunity for step- 
ping up salesmen’s production. 


MoRE BUSINESS FROM FEWER SALESMEN. How 
¢ about the 60 per cent of your sales force which 
produces only 30 per cent of the company’s business? 
Perhaps a refresher training program would help. 
Perhaps you need a compensation plan with a motivat- 
ing impact. Perhaps you need a sales contest. Perhaps 
you have too many order takers, too few real sales- 
men. Or do you need more realistic sales goals? 


SHAKE UP Your ADVERTISING. Copy appeals that 
¢ worked well last year may not work so well this 
year. Consider staggering schedules in fringe media; 
using one-color offset printing instead of two-color let- 
terpress; making more use of stuffers, which ride free 
with bills and statements; put more meat and potatoes 
and less atmosphere into catalogs; get dealers to 
share the cost of dealer helps. 


3 CLEAN UP Your MAILING LIsTs. Check and double 
¢ check mailing lists—especially if they are used 
regularly—for “dead” names, fringe prospects, and 
incorrect addresses. There can be a terrific waste in 
mailing lists which somehow are permitted to ac- 
cumulate deadwood while the front office blames the 
advertising manager for lack of results. Get out a 
“clean-up” mailing at least once a year. 
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of Rising Costs in 1953 


| CHECK YOUR METHOD OF SELLING. Make cer- 

e tain that salesmen are using the most effective 
methods. Fuller Brush Company reported 1952 sales 
volume at $49 million—an all-time high—largely as a 
result of quitting conventional door-opener techniques 
in favor of two-call selling. On the first call, the sales- 
man leaves a booklet featuring Fuller products; on 
the second call, he gives free samples and writes 
orders. 


| Stupy FLow OF WoRK THROUGH OFFICE. Does 

¢ it move along freely and speedily? Could you 
make time and save money by rearranging the office 
layout, using up-to-date accounting, computing, and 
recording equipment? Do you have too many “‘private”’ 
secretaries at high salaries, some of whom could be 
freed for other work by using the central telephonic 
dictating system? 


| Are Your ForMS UP TO SNUFF? Some readers 

¢ report savings of thousands of dollars by re- 
designing office forms to eliminate unnecessary writ- 
ing. Too many business forms, like Topsy, just grew. 
It may pay you to call in a specialist and have your 
‘forms checked and redesigned according to modern 
practices. Give careful consideration to forms used in 
handling orders. Delayed and misdirected orders can 
prove costly. 


| 3 Stop REWRITING NAMES, ADDRESSES, AND 

« Amounts. Check record-keeping methods now 
in use to see whether savings could be made by using 
mechanical writing devices instead of doing this work 
by hand. Call in systems men from companies that 
manufacture name-writing equipment and get their 
recommendations. A single suggestion may save you 
thousands of dollars every year. 


| CHECK TIME Lost WAITING. Do you have 

¢ enough adding machines, computing machines, 
and typewriters to meet the needs of your office? Some 
companies find that it pays to have an adding machine 
on every desk in the accounting department. Banks 
are placing adding machines on counters for cus- 
tomers’ use. The same applies to drinking fountains. 
Do something about the time lost waiting, not just in 
the factory, but in the office, too. 


| WASTED STATIONERY AND OFFICE SUPPLIES. An- 
¢ other one of those “little” things that add up 
over the year. Make more use of half sheets instead 
of full sheets for office memos; use 514- by 8-inch 
forms where possible instead of making all forms 
814 inches by 11 inches. Provide mechanical pencils 
and require them to be replaced if lost. Use 13-pound 
bond letterheads for air-mail correspondence to save 
postage. Provide secretaries with postal scales. 


| WHAT ABouT YOUR FILING SYSTEM? Perhaps 
¢ it needs overhauling, too. Do “private” secre- 
taries spend valuable time maintaining “private’’ files 
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when filing could just as well be centralized—except 
for confidential letters? Do you retain records and 
correspondence longer than necessary? Are your files 
cluttered with letters that could just as well be de- 
stroyed? Do you use the backs of the original letters 
for the carbons of your replies, thus saving file space 
and time and making sure that the letter and the 
reply will always be together? 


| CONSIDER AN INCENTIVE PLAN. Where there is 

¢ considerable repetitive work, such as address- 
ing envelopes, writing records and orders, savings re- 
sult from paying typists or clerks a bonus over and 
above the standard salary based on their production. 
It might pay you to consult a management-engineer- 
ing firm which specializes in installing such systems. 


| ARE YOUR SALARIES IN LINE? One of the big- 

¢ gest “leaking faucets” is your payroll. Most 
companies pay too much for some work, too little for 
other work. This might be a good time, as we near the 
expiration of the wage and salary freeze, to take a 
good look at the payroll. Go over it name by name. 
Consider the quantity of each person’s work. Deter- 
mine how much you would have to pay to replace that 
worker at present “going rates.” Write the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for BLS Bulletin No. 113, 
“Wages and Related Benefits in 40 Labor Markets.” 
Enclose 35 cents. 


| ENLIST COOPERATION OF EMPLOYEES. You prob- 
¢ ably have a suggestion system—most com- 
panies do—but is it being used fully? Consider the 
distribution of blanks listing the kind of timesaving 
suggestions most likely to win an award. Put the 
suggestion box where it can remind employees that 
their ideas for cutting costs are wanted. Do a better 
job of publicizing winning awards, and make the re- 
wards worth while. Make everyone cost-conscious. 


90 TAKE A LOOK AT SHIPPING Costs. How is the 
¢ housekeeping in your stock room? Is the equip- 
ment used in handling materials and in speeding orders 
through the plant up to date? Would a conveyor sys- 
tem pay for itself? Have you efficient computing 
scales and postage-metering machines, or do you still 
use adhesive stamps on parcel post? How about your 
shipping containers? Do you constantly check new de- 
velopments to make sure that no container savings 
are overlooked? 


In brief, are all your department managers and ex- 
ecutives on their toes, ever seeking new ways to cut 
costs, or are they inclined to keep on doing things the 
same old way just because they have always done 
them that way? Opportunities to cut costs were never 
so plentiful, but somebody has to look for them. 
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How Your Secretary Got Where She Is 





Assuming that your secretary has reached a position of 


trusted importance in the business world, some of the credit 


must go to the first secretaries many years ago, for they 


were responsible for getting the profession started right 





By Herbert O. Brayer 


Dd” you give your secretary a 
second look this morning? You 
should have! She belongs to one 
of the oldest and most respected 
professions in the business world. 
Just when women were first em- 
ployed in the writing and keep- 
ing of trade and commercial rec- 
ords is unknown. Few in the 
ancient world—men or women 
could read or write, and those few 
were literally worth their weight 
in gold. Educated captives were 
sold as slaves. (“Employee raid- 
ing” is nothing new!) Syrian, 
Egyptian, Babylonian, Greek, and 
later Roman traders promptly put 
them to work keeping books and 
writing the letters, bills of sale, 
letters of credit, and ladings upon 
which ancient, as well as modern, 
commerce was dependent. 
Seemingly, there were never 
enough of these valuable slaves. 
Ancient literature abounds with 
references to public stenographers 
known as scribes or scriveners 
who did a land office business. For 
a small coin a contract was drawn, 
a bill of sale drafted, a letter writ- 
ten. On waxen books or papyri, 
Greek  stenographer-bookkeepers 
wrote their messages and records 
and kept their accounts. Those 
great copyists of the ancient 
world, the Romans, took over the 
system and improved it as their 
traffic grew in quantity and ex- 
tent. By the fourth century after 
the birth of Christ, some of the 
stenographers—engaged in both 
trade and politics—-had developed 
forms of shorthand. They had two 
purposes: Brevity and secrecy. 
There you have it: Brevity and 
secrecy. These, combined with the 
absolute necessity of preparing 
and preserving clear, accurate cor- 
respondence and business records, 
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brought into being that much- 
abused and often misunderstood 
adjunct of trade, commerce, gov- 
ernment, and religion—the secre- 
tary. The very title has an ancient 
meaning with modern applica- 
bility, ‘tone entrusted with secrets.” 

In the chanceries of kings, em- 
perors, and dictators, as well as in 
counting houses, shipping offices, 
and merchandising firms, the 
secretarial profession evolved. As 
trade and commerce expanded and 
became ever more complicated, 
there arose a need for more and 
better secretaries. Formal training 
aids became necessary. 

By the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, printed secretarial and short- 
hand texts were popular in Great 
Britain. In the year of the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, 1588, 
Timothy Bright, M.D., wrote and 
dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, his 
Characterie . An Arte of Shorte, 
Swift, and Secrete Writing by 
Character. His shorthand system 
was complicated and cumbersome, 
but workable. So important was 
this contribution to trade and com- 
merce that Elizabeth rewarded him 
with an income from a Yorkshire 
estate and gave him exclusive right 
for 15 years to teach and publish 
books on shorthand. 

In spite of this monopoly, Peter 
Bales wrote and _ published his 
Writing Schoolemaster in 1590, 
promising his pupils that by means 
of his shorthand system ‘‘You may 
also learn to write as fast as a 
man speaketh.” A critic of Bales’ 
method wrote, “Only with a gigan- 
tic memory and by unremitting 
labour could one acquire a practi- 
cal knowledge of such methods.”’ 

New works on stenography and 
shorthand appeared throughout 
the seventeenth century. One by 


Theophilis Metcalf entitled (Believe 
It or Not!) Radio-Stenography, or 
Short-Writing, first published in 
1635, went through at least 55 
editions. The efficiency of these 
early systems brought the art into 
public, though unjustified, con- 
tempt by those who failed to recog- 
nize the development’s importance. 
Thomas Heywood, a contemporary 
of Shakespeare, said in a prologue 
that his play on Queen Elizabeth, 


“Did throng the seats, the boxes 
and the stage 


So much that some by stenog- 
raphy drew 

A plot, put it in print, scarce 
one word true.” 


This may account for some of the 
bad texts in early editions of 
Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, and 
other works of the Immortal Bard. 
(Next time your secretary “blows” 
one of your letters through faulty 
transcribing of her notes, remem- 
ber poor Shakespeare!) 

By far the most interesting of 
the early secretarial and corre- 
spondence works was The Young 
Secretary’s Guide: Or a Speedy 
Help to Learning, written by 
J. Hill and first published in 1687. 
A copy of the leather bound tenth 
edition of the small, one-shilling 
(then about 25 cents) volume, 
printed in “London for H. Rhodes, 
at the STAR, the corner of 
Bride-Lane, in Fleet Street, 1699,” 
was recently secured from a rare- 
book dealer in London. In almost 
the same manner as modern secre- 
tarial and correspondence manu- 
als, Author Hill not only set forth 
the principles of good letter writ- 
ing, but gave examples. 

Written for both sexes (by the 
mid-seventeenth century women 
had already entered the secretarial 
field), the book was in two parts: 
The first “Containing the True 
Method of Writing Letters upon 
any Subject ... with about 200 Ex- 
amples never before published.” 
Full directions “for True Point- 
ing’ of letters were included. A 
collection of currently used legal 
forms— “Acquittances, Bills, 
Bonds, Bills, Indentures, Deeds of 
Gift, Letters of Attorney, Assign- 
ments, Releases, Warrants of At- 
torney, Bills of Sale, Counter 
Securities’’—appeared in part two. 

Appended was an extensive list 
of Christian names, cities, counties, 
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sums of money, days, months, 
“Years of Date,” and trade, in 
Latin. In an era in which many 
governmental, as well as most 
legal, records and many business 
contracts were kept in traditional 
Latin, this appendix was of pri- 
mary importance to all secretaries. 

Among the then current trades 
listed by Mr. Hill were such mod- 
ern-day oddities as: Cheesmonger, 
chirurgeon (surgeon), collier, cur- 
rier, fellmonger, fishmonger, 
fruiterer, glover, horse-courser, 
maltster, mercer, oylman, pavier, 
pewterer, poulterer, tallow-chan- 
dler, wine-cooper, and wood- 
monger. 

Author Hill displayed his in- 
genuity best in the extensive sec- 
tion illustrating, for secretaries, 
the various types of letters they 
would have to compose and to 
write. He warned against sloppy 
writing, cautioned his readers to 
choose their words carefully, to or- 
ganize their thoughts, and to pre- 
sent their messages in the best 
form, “. . . yet by all means avoid 
Affectation in Words, or Extrava- 
gancy in Rhetorical Expressions, 
which sometimes being duly 
weighed, prove either Nonesense 
in themselves, or incoherent with 
the rest of your Epistle ... your 
Style (must) be plain and easie 
to be understood, least your mean- 
ing, not being well known, you 
fail in your Expectations.” 

As an example of a proper letter 
of thanks to a sponsor, or one who 
furnishes a recommendation, the 
seventeenth century “Cy” Frailey 
suggested, 

Sir, 

By the Influence, of your Recom- 
mendation, I have obtained my De- 
sires, and therefore, in gratitude, 
must return you my hearty and un- 
feign’d Thanks: Nor is my Soul so 
mean to conceit these Lines can make 
Satisfaction for such a Kindness; but 
being all at present that my Ability 
or Business will put in my power to 
offer, as an Acknowledgment of your 
Favour, I will henceforward study by 
what more effectual ways or means 
I may be able to do you some service, 
that may be worthy of your Appro- 
bation; till when, I shall only desire 
to subscribe myself, 

Your Devoted Servant, 
pt. 


Evidently short sentences were 
not considered a mark of good let- 
ter writing in the period when 
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Shakespeare was producing at the 
Globe and Sir Walter Raleigh was 
muddying a good coat for his 
Queen. 

Traveling salesmen and others 
in trade and commerce whose ab- 
sences from the family fireside 
have caused an occasional pointed 
comment may find some humor in 
the following suggested letter 
from a seventeenth century wife to 
her absent husband: 


My Dear, 


You cannot imagine how tedious 
your absence has been, and at present 
is, to her who is your tender and lov- 
ing Wife. Alas! I little thought when 
you left me, that I should have been 
so long separated from the Man whose 
Company I so highly value and es- 
teem, which might, were I not con- 
fident of your true Affections, oblige 
me to tax you with coldness and dis- 
respect. Indeed, I received your Let- 
ter, wherein you tell me of some un- 


expected Business that does detain 
you. It may be you have; but could 
not that have been deferred till a 
further Opportunity, or done in less 
time than you have been absent? I 
am almost of the Opinion, that the 
one or the other might have been 
But, however, my Dear, hoping that 
you will not, for the future, dispence 
with anything that may create a de- 
lay, I shall construe what is past to 
the best advantage on your part, and 
in earnest expectation of your good 
Company, subscribe my self, 
Your Loving and 
Affectionate Wife, 
A. P. 

Unfortunately, our author did 
not provide the answer a good 
secretary would have prepared to 
this letter. He did, however, in- 
clude suggested letters which 
could be adapted by merchants and 
factors writing to other business- 
men. One, entitled “A Letter of 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Chex-Ray locates pins, clips, and 
staples which might jam machines 


The first models of the Chex-Press at The First National Bank of Chicago are 
ideal for restoring crumpled and folded checks when there is no great hurry 


How Electronic Machines Speed Bank 


HE First National Bank of 
Chicago, the largest single-office 
bank in the United States, is in the 
midst of a long-range program for 
cutting banking costs and improv- 
ing the already excellent service 
rendered to its 500,000 customers. 
The program includes develop- 


With the Chex-Writer, cards are punched automatically as 
a check or other original document is typed by operator 
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ment of new tabulating equipment, 
experiments with electronic equip- 
ment, standardization of check 
sizes, and numerous other experi- 
ments geared to speed banking 
operations. 

From the time a check has been 
cashed until it is returned to the 


maker, at least 11 manual opera- 
tions are involved. These opera- 
tions include only those actions 
where checks must be picked up 
and laid down, and with 10 billion 
checks issued annually, the total 
movements would be 110 billion. 

In addition, about 5 of these 


Electronic Chex-Code printer imprints coded information 
in check, as well as name and address of issuing bank 
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C. M. Weaver holds Chex-Strapping 
device which preserves the checks 


The new Chex-Press does the same job as the old model, but the new press has 
25 tons of pressure behind it and can smooth out checks in a very short time 


operations involve key depressions, 
and these key strokes would total 
another astronomical figure. 
Since the flow of checks in any 
bank is the pulse of the business, 
and since this check flow depends 
upon so many manual procedures, 
First National is working at the 
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root of the problem: To convert 
as many manual operations as pos- 
sible into mechanical jobs. 

Among the improvements de- 
veloped at First National are a 
number included in the punched 
card routine. The bank has origi- 
nated a Chex-Ray, a fluoroscopic 


Electronic 


device for locating pins, clips, and 
staples in batches of checks. As 
many as 300 checks can be ex- 
amined at one time. Thus small 
metal pieces which can cause 
serious machine jams are no longer 
a problem. 
(Continued on page 52) 


Chex-Sensor will sense 


the coded information in each check 
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FIG 1: Units of six nationally distributed lines are in- 
” e 


cluded in each of the three categories shown 


How Much Does Good Lighting Cost? 


LIGHT 
29: 


52.50 


SERVICE 
SUPPLIES 


‘1.50 


FURWITURE 
MACHINES 


I 


SALARY 


AND 


WAGES 
$25.00 


FIG 3: This chart illustrates the distribution of $30 per 
a square foot a year among the items in office 


expense, 


FIG ?: Total cost of lighting involves several items of 
2 +. 


as well as amortization of investment 


By R. L. Oetting 


Lighting Specialist, General Electric Company 


(This is the fifth and final article 
in a series by Mr. Oetting.) 


_ preeiges seeing represents a 
unique value to management. 
While a new piece of office equip- 
ment may increase the produc- 
tivity of a worker, an improved 
environment contributes more 
broadly to an entire group of em- 
ployees. Air and sound condition- 
ing are effective in this regard, but 
so much of industry and commerce 
today is dependent upon seeing, 
that better conditions in this aspect 
produce numerous and all-inclusive 
benefits. 

Previous articles in this series 
have considered the elements of 
planned-lighting designs and_ in- 
dicated the manner and degree to 
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Must you apologize for the appearance of your office? 


GOOD metal business 
furniture is @ 
CO0D investment 


©GF Co. 1953 


MODE-MAKER DESKS 
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HE OTHER DAY a business man 
ll with an office force of 10 people 
said he no longer apologizes for the 
appearance of his office. 


“Up until three years ago, my place 
was shabby and unattractive. Then 
I lost an important account. I 
couldn’t understand why until I 
learned that the customer was of- 
fended by the appearance of my office. 


When I learned the truth, | come 
pletely refurnished my establishment. 
The cost was less than one year’s ins 
come from the account I lost!” 

If you have to apologize for the ape 
pearance of your office, it may cost 
you more than you think. Customer 
prestige—though intangible—is im- 
portant to your success. Employee 
productivity, employee relations, and 
absenteeism are also major factors in 
your operating costs. 


Over a 10-year period you pay a 





minimum of $30,000 per employee 
in salary, floor space cost and gen- 
eral overhead. Isn't it wise to provide 
good tools and good surroundings so 
employees will be happier and will 
produce more without expending 
any more energy? 


For from 1 to 2% of this 10-year 


fixed expense per employee you can 
provide your office with the finest 
tools and pleasant surroundings. 


Investigate GF modern metal furni- 
ture: Goodform aluminum chairs, in- 
dividually adjustable; Super-Filer, 
the mechanized filing equipment; 
Mode- Maker desks designed for each 
particular job. Learn how you ean 
increase productivity and improve 
employee morale. Insure yourself 
against apologizing for the appear- 
ance of your office. 

Call your local GF distributor or 
write The General Fireproofing Co., 


Dept. 4-14, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 





ONE YEARS OF PROG 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS + METAI 


FILING EQUIPMENT ~«- GF STEEL SHELV!I 


NG 
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which they produce tangible and 
intangible results. In this con- 
cluding analysis, the question of 
lighting as an expense or an in- 
vestment is considered. 

Figure 3 represents the distribu- 
tion of annual costs for a typical 
office on the basis of one square 
foot of space. It is quickly ap- 
parent that payroll cost dominates, 
and any factor that influences em- 
ployee productivity warrants care- 
ful consideration. 

Most lighting systems 10 years 
old or older have been fully 
amortized and are likely to repre- 
sent an expense of about 25 cents 
per square foot per year. This is 
equal to 1 per cent of the payroll. 
Planned lighting which, during 
amortization, might cost as much 
as $1 per square foot per year 
(75 cents more than typical exist- 
ing installations), would be a 
profitable investment if it raised 
productivity only 3 per cent. The 
increased value from payroll ex- 
pense would offset the lighting 
cost, and the better return on in- 
vestments in space and equipment 
would represent interest. 

Figure 2 shows what planned 
lighting costs per year. A review 
of factors involved in this analysis 
indicates the values assumed and 
emphasizes the number of vari- 
ables involved. 


A. Initial Cost 


1. Net Cost of Units—based on 
products of six manufacturers hav- 
ing national distribution. Only 
those ‘units suitable for office light- 
ing are included; price is distribu- 
tor’s cost plus fixed markup. 

2. Number of Units—based on 50 
foot-candles with slimline, stand- 
ard cool-white fluorescent lamps. 
Number varies also with efficiency 
of units in producing work-plane 
illumination (coefficient of illumi- 
nation), fixture depreciation, char- 
acteristics of lamp output and 
maintenance, and proportion of 
room dimensions. 

3. Net Lamp Cost—list price less 
30 per cent plus a handling charge 
for installing lamps in fixtures. 

4. Fixture Installation Cost 
this factor has been omitted in 
Figure 1 since it varies widely de- 
pending upon local conditions of 
wage rates and wiring required; 
it is assumed to range from $12 to 
$15 for 8-foot units in establishing 
total initial cost for amortization 
purposes in part C. 

These annual costs are for the 
three types of troffers generally 
employed. The use of single-lamp 
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aluminum troffers involves more 
units, but because of efficiency and 
depreciation characteristics, they 
are as inexpensive as the two-lamp 
types. In general, they are marked- 
ly superior in lighting quality. 


B. Operating Cost 


1. Net Lamp Cost—list price less 
30 per cent with a handling cost of 
70 cents per lamp which may be 
more under many conditions or ap- 
preciably less under _ simplified 
lamp replacement programs co- 
ordinated with fixture cleaning. 

2. Fixture Cleaning — assumed 
here as being $4 per 8-foot fixture 
per year for two cleanings; fre- 
quency and difficulty depend upon 
air conditions and fixture design. 

3. Electric Energy—varies 
widely but assumed to be either 
1 cent or 3 cents per kilowatt-hour 
in Figure 2. 

4. Hours of Use—assumed here 
as 2,800 hours annually to include 
working hours and those for over- 
time, cleaning, and other sucn 
maintenance. 


C. Total Annual Cost 


1. Operating Cost—sum of costs 
itemized in part B. 

2. Owning Cost—a fraction of 
initial cost depending upon amorti- 
zation practices; average initial 
costs of Figure 1 are amortized at 
15 per cent annually in Figure 2; 
initial cost includes installation 


and limited wiring but not lamps. 

The range of troffer costs in 
Figure 1 includes 2-lamp louvered 
types, single-lamp aluminum, and 
2-lamp glazed. The latter covers 
the full spread in cost for troffers. 
Louvered types tend to be low-cost, 
competitively designed units; the 
aluminum equipment is_ about 
median. More importantly, cost dif- 
ferences shrink with total “in use’”’ 
analyses. The use of single-lamp 
low-brightness troffers is sound in 
practice as well as in theory. 

In most cases, planned lighting 
costs less than $1 per square foot 
annually, and _ productivity in- 
creases more than 3 per cent. Care- 
fully conducted Government tests 
in two bureaus showed over-all in- 
creases of 3.5 per cent and 5.5 per 
cent, in card-punching rates, with 
an increase of 37.4 per cent for one 
income tax form in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 

Better seeing through planned 
lighting conserves employees’ 
energy, reduces eyestrain, and may 
well avoid the development or ag- 
gravation of eyesight defects. It 
improves the appearance of a 
property which has prestige value 
and raises employee morale, re- 
ducing personnel turnover and at- 
tracting better grades of appli- 
cants. Planned lighting contributes 
in all of these ways to more effi- 
cient and effective office operation 
and, above all, it pays its way with 
interest. 





City National Bank & Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo., recently installed 
three adding machines in the three lobbies of the bank and found that every 
tenth customer proved his deposit ticket or in some way used the new machine 
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The best idea in the world may be of little use unless it can be explained 
clearly and simply to someone else who has the authority to develop the idea 





Executives are often  sur- 
prised when an underling, in 
carrying out an order, fails 
to follow what the executive 
thought were very specific 
instructions. So many times 
the fault lies—not with the 
underling—but with the one 
who gave the order. This 
story tells how to make sure 
you are understood, thus 
avoiding delays and frus- 
trations that would other- 
wise occur when instructing 





Making Yourself Understood 


By Cameron McPherson 


YOUNG supervisor had an 
idea he wanted to “‘sell’”’ to his 
boss. The boss had a reputation 
for being tough and gruff, with 
little patience for young men with 
half-baked ideas. And the young 
man with the idea got goose- 
pimples every time he thought of 
that long walk from the door to 
the boss’ desk and trying to make 
the boss understand what he 
wanted him to do. But after much 
stalling, he screwed up his courage, 
and one bright, sunny morning, he 
walked into the big front office. 
When he found himself in the 
presence of the great man, he be- 
came befuddled. He forgot what he 
had planned to say. He stumbled 
and he stuttered. Observing the 
man’s confusion and his lack of 
words, the boss got up and put his 
hand on the youngster’s shoulder. 
“Look here, young man,” he said, 
“you probably have a good idea, 
but no matter how good it is, it 
won't do either you or the com- 
pany much good if you can't ex- 
plain what it is and what it will 
do... Now, why don’t you go out- 
side in the hall for the next 10 
minutes, sit down in the chair 
there, and think about what you 
want to tell me? Jot down the 
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points on this pad of paper. Then 
come back, and we will talk about 
your idea some more.” 

To make it short, the young man 
came back with his points ar- 
ranged in one-two-three fashion 
and “‘sold’’ his idea to his boss in 
a few minutes. Today he is presi- 
dent of the company. He likes to 
tell this story to business execu- 
tives because he thinks that many 
good men fail to get into the line 
of promotion because they cannot 
or will not learn to express their 
ideas clearly. 

This same weakness handicaps 
executives in writing reports for 
consideration by top management, 
giving instructions to subordinates, 
writing business letters, address- 
ing committees or meetings of any 
kind, and in getting their ideas 
across in general. 

Fortunately, the knack of being 
able to make oneself quickly un- 
derstood can be acquired by any- 
one who wants to get ahead in 
business. Teachers, for example, 
develop that ability to a marked 
degree. They learn to sense any 
difficulties their students have in 
grasping what they are saying, 
and they take pains to spell things 
out. A good teacher, like the boss 


in the story, aims to put those he 
is teaching at ease. He wants them 
to ask questions. Questions give us 
our best opportunity to determine 
how well we have made ourselves 
understood. 

The first requirement in getting 
your ideas across is to know the 
capacity for understanding of the 
person to whom you are talking 
or writing. You probably know all 
about your subject. But what does 
he know about it? Does he know 
a lot or a little? Can you jump in 
at the middle, or must you spell 
your thoughts out, word by word? 

Sometimes we miss in instruct- 
ing others by assuming too much. 
You have probably heard the one 
about the young vacuum-cleaner 
salesman who had gone 5 days 
without an order and went back to 
the office to be pepped up. His 
manager told him his’ whole 
trouble was that he didn’t follow 
instructions. If he would sell the 
way he had been taught to sell, he 
wouldn’t have to go 5 days with- 
out an order. So the instructor had 
the salesman give him his canned 
sales talk again to be sure he un- 
derstood what to say when the 
door was opened by the customer. 

The salesman, determined not 
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to take “No” for an answer, sal- 
lied forth again. Stopping before 
the first house in the block, he 
picked up a handful of dirt and 
rang the bell. When the lady of 
the house opened the door, he 
threw the dirt onto the living-room 
carpet, assuring her as he did that 
there was nothing to worry about 
because he had an electric ap- 
pliance that would clean it up in 
nothing flat, “and if it doesn’t, 
I'll eat every last bit of it.” “You 
will? Well, young man, you bet- 
ter start eating ’cause we ain't got 
no electricity.” 

If more of us took time to 
think before we started to talk or 
write, we would save a lot of time. 
Because we know a subject upside 
down and downside up is no rea- 
son to assume that the other fel- 
low knows everything we know or 
that he is a mind reader. 

The second essential to clarity 
of communication is to develop the 
“one-two-three” technique. We are 
all inclined to poke fun at the man 
who uses his fingers in talking or 
writing; the chap who dotes on 
doing his ABC’s to make his points 
clear——but it does make for brevity 
as well as clarity. It helps to get 
first things first, to marshal all 
points, and to establish the “weight 
of evidence,” as the lawyers call 
it. Fuzzy writing, talking, or in- 
structing is basically the result of 
fuzzy thinking. 

Then there is the more difficult 
matter of choosing the _ right 
words; words which will be like 
the bold brush strokes of an artist 
painting a landscape. It is not un- 
usual for young executives to think 
they have to impress those who 
read their reports or hear their 
speeches with their great command 
of the English language. So they 
search the dictionary for uncom- 
mon and scholarly words. 

That sort of thing seldom im- 
presses anybody. Better by far to 
bone up on what the simple, every- 
day words used in business com- 
munications mean. If you mean 
“see,” say “see” and not ‘‘visu- 
alize.”” Even a man with a gram- 
mar-school education knows what 
“see’’ means, but there are mil- 
lions of American who are unable 
to define ‘‘visualize.”’ 

The art of writing clearly or 
speaking so that all within the 
sound of your voice will under- 
stand you is to use Anglo-Saxon 
words; in short, simple sentences 
with plenty of periods and as few 
commas as possible. The greatest 
foe of simple statements is our old 
friend, the comma. 
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And finally there is the trick of 
underscoring. We must remembe! 
that everyone is not quick witted. 
Some have a few of their buttons 
missing. Others are just naturally 
slow on the uptake. And it is al- 
ways more difficult to listen than 
to talk. Too often people are think- 
ing more about what they are go- 
ing to say to you than about what 
you are saying to them. 

The skillful speaker or writer 
deliberately repeats all important 
points in a talk or letter (using dif- 
ferent words, of course), in order 
to be sure no one will slide off the 
point. He knows that failure to 
drive home one important point 
might mean total failure. So to be 
sure there will be no missing links, 
no failure of communication, re- 
State important points even at the 
risk of being repetitive. In sales 
letters, for instance, it often helps 
returns to ask for whatever action 
is required twice and not just in 
the last paragraph. The reader 
may never get to that last para- 


graph. In giving instructions 
make doubly sure the person un- 
derstands, tell him, show him, 
then have him tell you. 

The same pattern might be fol- 
lowed in giving instructions as one 
speaker followed in delivering a 
talk. He starts his speech by tell- 
ing the audience what he is going 
to speak about, and he concludes 
by summarizing what he has said. 

Written instructions, of course, 
would hardly require so much 
repetition, but it is a good idea to 
have written instructions inter- 
preted before a job is carried 
through. 

Our American industrial prog- 
ress is rated highly the world 
over because of the individual re- 
sponsibility of our workers and 
the spirit of teamwork found in 
our offices and factories. No less 
important is our ability to com- 
municate ideas to each other in 
such a way that not only will we 
be understood, but also that we 
foster the desire to respond. 





Sorts 70 Letters a Minute 


This operator in the post office at Antwerp, Belgium, can sort up to 70 letters 
a minute simply by pressing keys on the board as the letters whisk past. The 
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Shares of Stock in Other Firms 
Given as Employee Bonus 





Automatic Screw Machine Products Company tried every- 


thing from turkeys to cash as employee bonuses, but then 


switched to giving shares of stock in other companies to its 
workers at the end of the year. Here is the story of the plan 





Fo. the fourth consecutive year, 
Automatic Screw Machine 
Products Company, Chicago, has 
given Christmas bonuses in the 
form of common shares of stock in 
other companies to its employees. 

The company gave turkeys and 
cigars to its employees at Christ- 
mas some years ago, and then 
switched to cash bonuses. Wage 
stabilization came along and put 
a ceiling on bonuses, and manage- 
ment at Automatic Screw Machine 
began to look around for some- 
thing new. 

About that time John Norman, 
who is president of the firm, began 
to realize that many employees 
were apparently being influenced 
by talk that belittled a capitalistic 
economy. He wanted the workers 
to understand that there are two 
edges to a sword; that is, he 
wanted them to know that some- 
body has to be the owner of a 
business, and he wanted them to 
know that owners are human. 

Mr. Norman came up with the 
rather unusual idea of giving 
shares of stock in other companies 
to his employees for Christmas. 
Many companies, of course, com- 
pensate executives and other per- 
sonnel with shares of stock in the 
company they work for, but giving 
stock in other firms was something 
new. 

Stock was given to every em- 
ployee in the shop, the number of 
shares depending upon the length 
of service. The value of stock 
bonuses has ranged from about 
$10 to about $110. Mr. Norman, 
during the 4 years his bonus plan 
has been operating, has confined 
his choice of stock to companies 
that are rather well known to the 
workers. These companies include 
United States Steel, where Auto- 
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matic Screw Machine buys much of 
its steel; Marshall Field & Co., 
where many of the workers shop in 
Chicago; Greyhound Corp.; The 
Maytag Co.; Hilton Hotels Corp.:; 
Dr. Pepper Company; and others 
just as familiar to the average 
person, 

Wage stabilization laws still 
limit bonuses, and Mr. Norman 
often has to search around to find 
a company where a share or two of 
stock will be priced at a figure that 
can be paid to an employee. 

Many employees have been able 
to build their stock ownership in a 
company during the past 4 years, 
and several of them already had 
some stock, and others have added 
more out of their own pockets. 
Several months ago Mr. Norman 
made an informal check to de- 
termine how many employees had 


kept their stock, and he estimated 
from 60 to 70 per cent still owned 
the shares given by the company. 

The interest which has been 
stimulated by the stock bonuses is 
shown by the actions of some of 
the stockholders. One man with 
stock in Marshall Field & Co. en- 
couraged his fellow workmen to 
do all their shopping there, and 
another man put a sign up advis- 
ing employees to get their Grey- 
hound tickets from him. 

As Mr. Norman put it, the chief 
accomplishment of the stock bonus 
plan is that it gives the employees 
a chance to see the other side of 
the picture. When a steel strike is 
in progress and their dividends are 
cut off, they get a realistic view 
from the other side of the fence. 
The new stockholders learn more 
about business by reading the 
financial page of the newspaper, 
following stock quotations, by 
reading annual reports and letters 
to stockholders. Some of them 
might attend stockholders’ meet- 
ings, and they undoubtedly will 
learn more about the American 
economy through these channels 
than they ever would in a series of 
economic classes which might be 
conducted on company time. 

(Continued on page 34) 


Employees at Automatic Screw Machine Products Company examine stock certi- 
ficate given as a year-end bonus by President John Norman (third from left) 
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First All-Faiths Industrial Chapel 
Started by Aircraft Company 





Employees of Solar Aircraft Company met with their presi- 


dent recently to plan the nation’s first all-faiths chapel for 


industry. The company is providing land and necessary 


materials, and the employees will handle the construction 





By Paul Eastman 


N “electric response” by a 
A group of aircraft workers to a 
proposal for the nation’s first all- 
faiths industrial chapel brought 
the project close to reality. 

Several weeks ago Edmund T. 
Price, president and general man- 
ager of Solar Aircraft Company, 
told company employees that for 
years he had envisioned an inter- 
denominational chapel on the 
firm’s bay front property in San 
Diego, to be “a refuge of quiet in 
our busy, noisy lives’’ and an aid 
in “keeping alight the torch of 
faith and inspiration.” 

If as many as 50 Solar em- 
ployees indicated their desire for 
the structure and their willingness 
to help build the chapel with their 
own hands, Mr. Price said, the 
company would provide land, ma- 
terials, and other necessary items. 

Mr. Price began receiving letters 
of approval immediately, and with 
messages still arriving, almost 100 
employees met with him to get the 
project started. 

Plans called for ground-break- 
ing ceremonies for the chapel on 
December 24. The structure will 
accommodate more than 100 per- 
sons, and will be located facing 
San Diego bay on Solar’s lease- 
hold, where alloy steel components 
for aircraft engines and industrial 
uses are fabricated. More than 
3,000 persons are employed in 
Solar’s San Diego plant. 

Mr. Price said the early response 
to his proposal “was encouraging 
beyond anything I had _ hoped.” 
Religious leaders of many faiths 
have endorsed the idea. Architects 
have offered their services without 
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charge, and several Solar em- 
ployees with architectural lean- 
ings have submitted sketches of 
possible designs. Building material 
firms have offered to donate mate- 
rial for the structure. Solar em- 
ployees, in addition to volunteering 
for the work of building the 
chapel, have also offered funds for 
such purposes as installing a re- 
corded music system and for deco- 
rations. Donald Campbell, La Jolla 
architect, has prepared several 
drawings of possible chapels. 
Employeés who met with Mr. 
Price to get the project started 
elected a nine-member council to 
handle details, after Mr. Price 
pointed out that the chapel ‘will 


not be a company chapel, but your 
chapel—it will belong to the men 
and women who will build it with 
their own hands.” Mr. Price of- 
fered the services of Vice Adm. 
Wilder D. Baker, USN (retired), 
former commandant of the 
Eleventh Naval District, who is 
now an assistant to Mr. Price, as 
coordinator for the project. 

In turning the project over to 
the employees, Mr. Price made 
only two requests: That the altar 
be completely plain, with no sym- 
bols indicating a particular religion 
—*‘‘perhaps a solid block of wood 
of pleasing proportions”—and that 
Mrs. Price be permitted to supply 
an altar cloth to adorn the altar 
of the chapel. 

When he first proposed the inter- 
denominational place of worship, 
Mr. Price said: “I can see such a 
chapel having a profound influence 
on our lives and on the future of 
our company. With much diffidence 
and hesitation I give you one of 
my cherished ideals to do with as 
you wish. If you want it you will 
have to build it with your own 
hands and hearts. Essentially this 
is a Solar project for Solar men 
and women as a vital testimonial 
to our faith in God, Whom we all 
worship.” 





Mr. Conant's article. 


for any company. 


NEXT MONTH 


Ils profit sharing the 
magic formula? 





For Discussion in March 


The first story in the magazine this month merits consideration as a sub- 
ject for discussion at company meetings in March. Directors supposedly 
run businesses in America, but you might think differently after reading 


There are sure to be people arguing on both sides of this question 
of directors, but a good, heated discus- 
sion might bring out some workable ideas. 


Another subject for discussion is the 
story on ‘*20 Ways to Break the Back of 
Rising Costs."’ It is an excellent checkup 
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Shares of Stock in Other Firms 
Given as Employee Bonus 


(Continued from page 30) 


The employees also talk about 
“their company’s” profit picture 
and sales outlook, and the ex- 
change of information at lunch, at 
work, and at home is informative 
and beneficial. 

While the stock-bonus plan at 
Automatic Screw Machine is a 
novel development, the company 
has had a profit-sharing plan for 
about a year. Office employees par- 
ticipate in the plan after working 
for the company 1 year, and shop 
employees take part after 5 years. 
Fifteen per cent of the annual in- 
come is put into a trust fund when 
the profit picture is satisfactory, 
and the company can thus provide 
good life insurance for employees 
early in their careers at Automatic 
Screw Machine. 


An incentive plan is also in 
operation at the company. There 
are three basic divisions: Auto- 
matic operating, auxiliary, and 
nonproductive. Employees in the 
first division work under a plan 
which combines a straight piece- 
work rate and a steel-saving fea- 
ture. When an employee makes a 
special effort to reduce waste, he is 
compensated for these efforts. As 
an example, if a man can make a 
drill last twice as long as ex- 
pected, he will be able to keep 60 
per cent of the money saved. 

In the auxiliary division, em- 
ployees work under a_ piece-rate 
setup, with a minimum salary 
guarantee. 

The incentive earnings in the 
nonproductive division are based 


on the percentage figure earned in 
automatic operating together with 
the bonus earned in the auxiliary 
division. What actually happens in 
this third division is that em- 
ployees here can earn more money 
by being of more assistance to the 
other two divisions; these other 
two divisions, in turn, can put 
more time on productive work, 
thus enabling everybody to make 
more money. 

The employee-relations program 
at Automatic Screw Machine is not 
limited to the main plant in 
Chicago (with 90 workers). It also 
extends to the plant in Decatur, 
Ala. (5 years old, with 30 em- 
ployees), and to the warehouse in 
Houston, Texas (1 year old, with 
only 3 employees). 





Professors and Scholars Intern 


In Corporations 


OOPERATING in the largest 
C college-business exchange pro- 
gram in history are 64 American 
corporations and 83 colleges and 
universities. 

For a period of 6 weeks in July 
and August, some 106 university 
and college professors and scholars 
will actually work in the offices 
and plants of corporations extend- 
ing from New England to Cali- 
fornia and from Wisconsin to 
Texas. 

Under the auspices of The Foun- 
dation for Economic Education, 
Inc., the exchange program had its 
start in 1948 when some nine fel- 
lows were selected to intern in 
various corporations. The program 
gives the fellows an opportunity 
to match “some of their theories 
and beliefs against actual ex- 
perience in business.” The results 
have been excellent. College teach- 
ers are using their experiences as 
the basis for re-evaluating their 
teaching content and lectures. The 
president of one financial institu- 
tion recently commented, “Let me 
assure you, we have gained far 
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more than we have given.’ An- 
other utility executive added, “‘We 
are finding some rather unexpected 
benefits which perhaps pay off 
fairly directly on our investment 
in the program.” 

Objective is to give the educa- 
tor—and all are selected from the 
teaching staffs of higher educa- 
tional institutions—a fairly com- 
prehensive picture of the operation 
of a business firm. This is done 
largely through interviews with 
supervisors and top executives. Ex- 
perience indicates that the men 
(and the some five women ap- 
pointed to date) are primarily 
interested in such problems as 
pricing, cost analysis, incentive 
systems, business research, finance, 
and industrial and public relations. 
One Jesuit educator from Regis 
College in Denver spent his time 
actually working a machine in a 
Detroit automobile plant and 
gained an excellent insight into 
the employee-employer problem. 

Business firms pay each fellow 
his transportation costs, plus $400 
to cover living expenses for the 6 


weeks. The 106 fellows in 1952 in- 
cluded a college president, a dean, 
several heads of departments, 
many professors and instructors, 
and one graduate student. Their 
fields of study included accounting, 
business, education, business Eng- 
lish, finance, foreign trade, history, 
journalism, psychology, and secre- 
tarial science, as well as economics. 

Among the participating firms 
are: Allis-Chalmers, Aluminum 
Company of America, American 
Bridge, the Santa Fe Railroad, 
Bank of America, Bristol-Myers 
Co., Caterpillar Tractor Co., Chase 
National Bank, Crane Company, 
Detroit Edison Co., Dodge Manu- 
facturing Co., E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Ford Motor 
Company, Gulf Oil, H. J. Heinz 
Company, Kansas City Life Insur- 
ance Co., Motorola, National Bis- 
cuit, J. C. Penney Co., Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass, Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Sears, Roebuck and Co.., 
United States Steel, Westinghouse, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company. 
and Young & Rubicam. 
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~24 Profitville, U.S.A. 








TO HELP GET THE ORDER —Keep markets informed of 
your goods and services; stimulate and support salesmen’'s 
activities with Addressograph-dispatched promotional 
moterial. 


TO HELP BUY MATERIALS—Install Addressograph mech- 
anized paperwork procedures in requisitioning, purchasing, 


receiving and related activities. 


TO HELP MANUFACTURE PRODUCTS —Speed repeti- 
tive writing and figuring in engineering, planning and tool- 
ing; assure greater accuracy in controls of material, labor, 
production and assembly; simplify stores keeping and 
inventory problems with modern Addressograph Methods. 


TO COMPLETE TRANSACTIONS—Depend on Addresso- 
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Turn prospects into 


WITH ADDRESSOGRAPH METHODS 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 
Production Machines for Business Records 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS — BIG 


eeiss' 





rofits — faster 











graph short-cuts in order writing, shipping, accounts receiv- 


able and collections. 


TO ADMINISTER OPERATIONS—<Addressograph Meth- 
ods will help you disburse accounts payable, payroll and 
dividends; prepare financial and operating reports; provide 


better business controls. 


At every step in the Prospect-to-Profit cycle repetitive writ- 
ing has to be done. And — wherever you see the same informa- 
tion being written over and over again—that's where you 


will find a profitable use for Addressograph Methods. 


Get complete facts from our nearby office or write 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio 
—Simplified Business Methods. © 1958 A-M Cors 








BUSINESS -~ EVERY BUSINESS 














MAKE 120 BRIGHT COPIES A MINUTE 
OF ANYTHING YOU TYPE, WRITE on DRAW 


+eeno stencils, no mats, no inking, no make-ready 


/ 


Sry 
STNG! 


DIRECT ‘‘LIQUID’’ PROCESS DUPLICATOR 


HUNDREDS OF = 
ty PERKINS 


USES 
* SALES LETTERS Sf, Slt 
* BULLETINS 
* MAPS 
* PRICE SHEETS 
* MENUS 


* QUOTATIONS, 
BIDS 


* POSTCARDS 

* ESTIMATES 

* BLANK FORMS 
® SKETCHES 

* STATEMENTS 

* SPECIFICATIONS 
* GRAPHS 

* CONTRACTS 

* MUSIC SCORES 
* HOUSE ORGANS 
* NOTICES 

* RADIO SCRIPTS 
* DRAWINGS 


* EXAMINATION 
QUESTIONS 


® NEWS RELEASES 
® LESSON SHEETS 
* REPORTS 
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The new Ditto D-10 provides the quickest, 
most economical and the most satisfactory 
way to make copies. It’s ready for imme- 
diate use—no stencil to cut, no type to set, 
no inking, no make-ready. 

It copies directly from the original writ- 
ing, typing or drawing; one, two, three or 
four colors in one operation; 120 or more 
copies per minute; on varying weights of 
paper or card stock; 3” x 5” up to 9” x 14” 
in size. 

PRINTS IN ONE TO FOUR COLORS AT ONCE 
The sleek lines of the D-10 proclaim worth- 
iness within. It has smooth, balanced action. 
It has wear- and corrosion-resisting stain- 
less steel parts. With Magic. Copy Control 
it prints each copy brightly. Sure and simple, 
it makes an expert of any user. Mail the 
coupon for a fascinating folder providing 
more details... free and without obligation. 
DITTO, Inc., 614 So. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 


In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


DITTO, Inc., 614 So. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, tl. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, _ ; 

() Please send literature featuring the new Ditto D-10 
Duplicator and samples of work produced on it. 

( ) Arrange a demonstration of the new Ditto D-10 
Duplicator for me. 


Getting Along 
With Stenos 


F you manage to get along with 

your wife, but have difficulty do- 
ing the same with your secretary. 
you are one of those employers 
whose office relationship has been 
under study by two leading 
scientists. 

Results of a recent survey by 
social scientists Otto Von Mering, 
Jr., of Harvard, and Stephen 
Kegeles, of Boston University, 
showed that a secretary is gen- 
erally well-adjusted to both her 
work and her boss. But if she isn’t, 
the fault may be the boss’ as much 
as it is hers. 

The scientists, together with 
statisticians of SoundScriber Cor- 
poration, New Haven, Conn., 
makers of dictation machines, de- 
veloped an opinionnaire for secre- 
taries to determine causes of office 
friction and misunderstanding. 
More than 1,000 working secre- 
taries in 39 states participated, and 
the results were ‘most hearten- 
ing,”’ according to the scholars. 

The survey showed that about 
63 per cent of the stenos polled are 
well-adjusted to their jobs and 
bosses; 25.5 per cent are average; 
5 per cent are below average; and 
1.5 per cent are inadequately ad- 
justed. Another 5 per cent fell into 
a “doubtful” category. 

The survey answered the age-old 
question of what secretaries con- 
sider the ideal boss. The social 
scientists emphasized that em- 
ployers can raise efficiency and 
make working conditions more 
pleasant by observing the follow- 
ing rules: 

1. Treat your secretary as a per- 
son, not as an automaton. 

2. Recognize a job well done by 
your office assistant, and praise 
her when others are around. 

3. Give greater consideration to 
ideas proposed by your secretary. 

4. Make her feel you would 
rather have her working for you 
than anyone else. 

5. Don’t work your secretary at 
breakneck speed to make up for 
lost time, and try not to keep her 
after normal working hours except 
in emergencies. 

6. If new office methods are in- 
stituted, take time off to explain 
them fully to her. 

7. Regard her as capable of as- 
suming responsibilities. 

8. If you notice a mistake, try to 
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“T'll ‘file’ this one 
right here!” 


“In my opinion, the wastebasket is the only place for a sloppy 
sales letter on a poor grade of paper. Knowing my own 
reaction to a letter like that, I make sure every letter that 
leaves my office is neat and attractive, makes the good 
impression that helps assure reading. Hammermill Bond, 
I’ve found, helps create such a favorable impression. 

It has excellent brightness and plenty of snap and crackle, 
takes typing and writing well. Economical, too. I use it 
for both letterheads and forms.’ 


IT PAYS TO DO BUSINESS 
ON HAMMERMILL PAPERS 


Your printer can help you design prestige-winning letterheads 
and efficient forms. He’ll smile agreement when you suggest 
Hammermill Bond, for like thousands of printers he 
knows it runs well and produces good-looking 
printing. To obtain business printing on 
Hammermill papers, look for the Guild 
‘> Sign in a printer’s window. Let it be 
your guide to printing satisfaction. 


<= . 
Ss 


anmMernie, 
BOND 


Hammermill Paper Company 
1467 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 


Please send me FREE The Working Kit of 
HAMMERMILL BOND. 


Name 


Position 


Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead.) AB-FEB. 
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Flexible—rearranged in minutes 
—<$<$<$_<$_$_$_$_$<<$__$_$_ 


engineered 
modular 
offices 


“OUT-GROWN OFFICE!"’— the problem of 
the Brotherhood’s Relief and Compen- 
sation Fund, of Harrisburg, Pa. Their 
15-year expansion plan was out-grown 
in 7 years! And it’s happening to other 
businesses — everywhere! 


ANSWER?—TECHNIPLAN! In the same space 
—32 overcrowded workers give way to 
48 comfortable, well-serviced, efficient 
workers. Work output goes up. So does 
employe morale. 


DOWN! — goes cross-office talking—noise 
distractions. The user’s own words inthe 
headlines state the case in a nutshell. 


uP!—goes flexibility! Change any 


GLOBE-WERNICKE 


TEGHNIPLAN 


arrangement to another one, to meet 
expansion, changing conditions! — “in 
mere minutes.” 


PRIVACY and special work facilities as 
needed. (See inset picture above.) In- 
terchangeable interlocking units make 
TECHNIPLAN the all-inclusive office 
equipment—custom-fitted, and so good 
looking it has established a new stand- 
ard of modern office appearance. 


SEE YOUR G/W DEALER—or write us—for 
information, details! Your dealer is 
probably listed in classified ‘phone 
book under “Office Equipment.” Other- 
wise—a postcard brings dealer name 
and facts. 


This book gives comprehensive description of Techniplan 


modular equipment and its application. Write Dept. 2-AB 


Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


straighten things out in private. 

Results of the opinionnaire dis- 
close fully 25.3 per cent of the 
girls polled expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with their bosses, and 9.6 per 
cent felt their bosses didn’t take 
their views seriously. 

Most girls stressed the fact that 
since most secretaries are female, 
it is quite natural for them to like 
to hear compliments about their 
work, particularly when others are 
around, 

The scientists felt it unneces- 
sary to comment on what consti- 
tutes a perfect secretary, except to 
say that a happy boss-secretary 
relationship can exist only through 
the efforts of both. 

About the below-average girls, 
Mr. Von Mering said: “‘A new po- 
sition and perhaps eventually an 
entirely different job, if no solu- 
tion is found, would seem to be the 
answer to their problems.” 





New Equipment 
On Display 


ORE than 100 manufacturers 
and distributors will display 
equipment and systems early next 
month at the Office Management 
Association of Chicago’s annual 
show. This seminar and business 
show will also be jointly spon- 
sored by Northwestern University. 
Some of the items to be ex- 
hibited are: A “desk-top” micro- 
filmer that can handle 500 checks 
an hour, an office folding machine 
little larger than a typewriter, and 
the latest in mechanical filing 
devices. 

Among the speakers are E. J. 
Bjork, president of the Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company; K. B. 
Willett, vice president of Hard- 
ware Mutuals; and Sam Workman, 
president of Workman Service. 
Banquet speaker will be Clarence 
Manion of the law firm of Doran 
and Manion. 

Some of the subjects to be dis- 
cussed are: How to achieve good 
management, cost control for man- 
agement, the use of incentives in 
the office, and the importance of 
the supervisor. 

Theme of OMAC’s eleventh an- 
nual seminar and business show is 
“PEP.” The three letters signify 
more simplified procedures, better 
economics in the office, and better 
trained, more efficient personnel. 
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peu Cp organize your paperwork 





Here is a new, easier way to handle 
routine paperwork and dictation — a 
different technique that will help you 
finish faster: 

(1) Start at the top—there’s no need 
to sort out the dictation matter; no 
need to call your secretary in and keep 
her waiting. 

(2) Read the first letter, memo or 
report. Decide whether to handle it 
verbally or in writing. 

(3) If verbal, pick up your tele- 
phone and get it done. If in writing, 


pick up your Audograph microphone 
and get it done. 

(4) Go on to the next item, and 
handle the rest the same way. 

Note that you go through the 
workpile just once. If interrupted, it’s 
easy to pick up where you left off. 

You work smoothly, efficiently, 
quickly — alone, you think and talk 
easily. There is no confusion, no 
waste motion, no petty delay. And 
while you're working, your secretary 
is intercepting phone calls, getting 


data you need, or transcribing the 
work you Audographed earlier. 

Although versatile Audograph 
helps you in many ways, it has proved 
again and again that in this one func- 
tion alone — speeding your routine 
paperwork—it saves its low cost many 
times over, 

If you are interested in this more 
efficient way of working, send in the 
coupon, Try the technique yourself, 


You'll find that it LS  —e 


really works. 


The Gray Manufacturing Company 


Hartford 1, Connecticut 


Please send me your illustrated Booklet AJ-2 
‘Now We Really Get Things Done!” 


aUiSaeraPh 


The world’s most versatile dictation instrument 





AUDOGRAPH® sales and service in 180 U. S. cities. See your Classified Telephone 
Directory under “Dictating Machines.’’ Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. Abroad 
Westrex Corp. (Western Electric Co. export affiliate) in 35 countries. Audograph is 
made by the Gray Manufacturing Company — established 1891 — originators of the 
Telephone Pay Station, *TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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New Accounting System Combines 
Several Separate Operations 





Crump, Inc., engineering and consulting firm in Pittsburgh, 


used a manual system of bookkeeping, a holdover from 


the days when the company was small and needed no ac- 


counting machines. Now something new has been added 





By F. J. Baker 


RUMP, Incorporated, one of the 

leading engineering and con- 
struction firms in Pittsburgh, has 
simplified its bookkeeping problems 
by installing a modern accounting 
machine. 

Edward Crump, Jr., president, 
stated recently that when the cor- 
poration started in business in 
1921, it had few, if any, bookkeep- 
ing problems. Volume was small, 
there were few records to keep, so 
little thought was given to them. 
Today, however, with billings 
reaching several million dollars an- 
nually and with many single con- 
tracts well in excess of a million 
dollars, Crump, Inc., found _ its 
hand system of bookkeeping was 
inadequate. 

Much of the corporation’s work 
is subcontracted, and under its 
original hand system of bookkeep- 
ing such items as retentions, dis- 
bursements, and accounts payable 
and receivable frequently necessi- 
tated overtime work, and at that 
were not always in proof. 

A system was needed which was 
easy to set up, which would do 
many jobs, and which did not re- 
quire a lot of skilled clerical 
workers. 

A friend in the accounting busi- 
ness advised Mr. Crump to call in 
a representative of The National 
Cash Register Company. He did, 
and today Crump, Inc., has a book- 
keeping system which is the de- 
light of the organization. Account- 
ing obligations are carried out cor- 
rectly and on time. 

An individual remittance advice 
or breakdown of amounts is made 
for each subcontractor or vendor. 
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The accounting machine records 
the entry simultaneously on the 
following records: Individual re- 
mittance advice, individual ac- 
counts payable or vendor’s ledger, 
and accounts payable journal. 

In other words, all of the steps 
are done in one operation instead 
of the previous separate postings. 
Balances to date on each remit- 
tance advice and each vendor's 
ledger are automatically com- 
puted and printed by the machine. 
There is no problem in having all 
records agree; they must agree, 
since they are all made at one 
time, mechanically. 

When the time comes to pay 
bills, the checks are written on the 
machine and, again, the vendor’s 
ledger entries are made at the 
same time. The cash disbursements 
journal or check register is also 
obtained automatically at the same 
time. 

The payroll is done by machine, 
too. No trouble is experienced with 
quarterly and year-end Federal re- 


‘ports because the totals for earn- 


ings and withheld tax for each 
employee are kept up to date by 
the machine each time the payroll 
is done. These records are all made 
at the same time: Payroll journal, 
check register, earnings record, 
pay statement, and pay check. 

Computation of net pay for each 
employee is fully automatic. The 
columns of the payroll journal and 
check register are added auto- 
matically as the payroll is writ- 
ten, and the work is finished in a 
fraction of the time that was 
needed by hand. 

The National Class 31 has re- 








movable control bars that com- 
pletely control every function of 
the machine. It is possible to 
change from one operation to an- 
other very easily, since the con- 
trol bars are snapped on or off in 
a twinkling of an eye. 

Actually, this is several ac- 
counting machines in one. In ad- 
dition to accounts payable, payroll, 
and check writing, it now handles 
all contracts and field construction 
cost records. If the corporation had 
required a different piece of equip- 
ment for each job, the cost would 
have been prohibitive, but since the 
one machine will do all of the work 
because of its almost unlimited 
flexibility, the investment involved 
is far more than justified. 

Not only is all of the work done 
on just one machine, but all figures 
are always up to date and in proof. 
Balances are figured automatically 
on all records, whatever they are. 
For example, if the accounting de- 
partment wants to know how 
much the corporation owes the 
Smith Company at any given time, 
the clerk simply looks at Smith’s 
ledger card, and there it is. If he 
wants to know how much has been 
retained on Smith’s account 
there it is. If he wants to know 
how much Bill Jones has earned 
this year, the clerk looks at the 
earnings record—and there it is. 
Crump will soon have the same ac- 
curate, clear-cut information on 
all clerical operations. All of the 
detail—the balances to date for 
charges, credits, retentions, and 
the contract balance—will be on a 
single card and will be read at a 
glance. 

One of the big advantages of the 
new system is the ease with which 
the accounting machine is oper- 
ated. Any girl can learn to operate 
the machine quickly and efficiently. 
It requires less bookkeeping know]- 
edge than a hand system and does 
not tire the operator. All figures 
are entered on a regular adding 
machine keyboard, and all typing 
is done on an electric typewriter 
which is built directly into the ac- 
counting machine. 

Needless to say, Crump, Inc., is 
very well pleased with its mech- 
anized accounting system. 
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+] Maybe you, too, could produce from 44% to 
ere S a 300% more business records per hour—with 
the same personnel—with Standard's business 


forms and paperwork simplification devices. 


These devices for simplifying the writing 
process make a big difference in ‘‘paperwork”’ 
costs. So does the analysis and planning 
behind Standard Register business forms. For 
Standard's men concern themselves with the 


Me ae system's purpose and the whole procedure, 


48 wr ; u“ ie a : ” sts to develop better working papers. 
ova in paperwo CO And Standard's 40 years of form design 
; experience and “‘know-how"’ in producing fop 


quality business forms save hundreds of 


For example, Standard’s needless operations for 93 of America’s 100 
AUTOMATIC LINE FINDER largest firms, and thousands of others. 


See how we can help you. Phone 
“Vertical tabuloting” to a new writin 
eras ace ase. makes a bis Standard Register in your city. Or 
write Ihe standar egister Company, 
difference in continuous typing, ite The Standard Register C 
faster forms production. 101 Campbell Street, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Standard Register 


BUSINESS FORMS 


&B Paperwork Simplification 
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Leases System 


Speen a : BUSIEM Of Lighting 


ET 


faeces Sal 
= G CLEVELAND manufacturing 
a} company entered into a novel 
we contract with a lighting main- 
tenance company recently. Under 
ERS the terms of the contract, the 
J) maintenance company has title to 
the lighting system which is in- 
stalled in the manufacturer’s 
AWG) | plant. The manufacturer leases the 
ny system for 3 years, with option to 
aE renew for 3 years. The main- 
tenance company contracts to do 
periodic cleaning and relamping. 
The objective of a maintained level 
of illumination is not made a 
specific element of performance. 
Nevertheless, both parties hope to 
direct their mutual cooperation on 
the contractual elements so as 
to realize the objective of main- 
tained standards. 

In order to accept this business, 
the maintenance company had to 
get an extension of credit from a 
commercial bank. It happened that 
Increased sales the bank making the loan was a 
customer of the maintenance com- 
: pany. The bank was satisfied that 
Cut billing time one-third the maintenance outfit could do the 
industrial job, and was glad to 
support a small service business in 
a new area of growth. The parties 
to this project are very happy 

about the prospects. 

The manufacturer is even 
happier about it all. From the 
manufacturer’s viewpoint, the ar- 
Wherever paper work requires more money savings in purchasing, manufac- rangement eliminates the normal 
than one legible copy, a Colitho Busi- turing, distributing, selling, billing and business obstacles to good indus- 
ness System can be used to speed the op- accounting. For more information, trial lighting. The tedious matter 
eration, eliminate transcription errors, mail the coupon attached to your busi- of management approval of a 
ee bys — paper ness letterhead. capital expenditure for relighting 

“ Ci ates, plain or pre- *Where sp cating eauipment is ass : c ‘ <i 
printed, oa be A sesecadl or in aAand tard tl ge tyre is removed. Budgets for main- 

tenance are no longer a problem of 


multiple part, flat pack or roll forms. with a Columbia Ready-Master System 
Colitho Business Systems provide for Colithe Division justifying a necessity against ar- 


variables and blockouts, deletions or Cocumaia Rinson & Carson Mra. Co., Inc bitrary accounting judgments. 

additions. Partial information can be Attractive, too, is the way light- 
added at any time. All business paper fo} ing is charged off as an operating 
work lends itself to simplification expense. The manufacturer has no 
through a Colitho System. * investment, no slow write-off. This 
Regardless of the kind of business you adds up to substantial tax savings. 
are in, Colitho Systems offer time and OFFSET DUPLICATING Best of all for the manufacturer 


is the avoidance of disputes with 
— — — — — — — — —PIATES AND SUPPLIES : 


[- 4 labor about who can clean equip- 
Colitho Division, CoLUMBIA RiBBON & CARBON Mbko. Co., Inc. ment if this work has to be or- 
| 902 Herb Hill Rd., Glen Cove, New York 


ganized from its own personnel. 
Please send information. 


Since maintenance is undertaken at 
| Our duplicating equipment is: Offset [J Spirit O 


[ 




















Reduced clerical costs 15% 


intervals of 3 to 6 months or 
longer, the labor recruited for the 
work has no special experience 
with it. Departments which must 
supply the labor raise strenuous 
objections, too. These objections 





| Name 
Company 
| Address 











ity Zone State _| are usually satisfied by dispensing 
with the maintenance. 
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HOW FAST IS 


G43#RSOF ,LK876%R7 3 


18.000 Charactirs a inate 


It’s 24 times as fast as the fastest recorded typing 

speed .. . 128 times as fast as the average handwriting 
speed. But it’s the actual speed at which the IBM 407 
Accounting Machine, illustrated above, turns out 
accounting and statistical records for business and 
industry. 
IBM Accounting Machines give you not only all the 
documents required in your daily accounting work, 
but—from the same punched cards—reports, state- 
ments, analyses, and other business records based on 
fresh information. With these in hand, you base your 
decisions on current facts. 
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Executives in many industries rely on this high-speed 
productive capacity of IBM machines to help them 
maintain effective business control. 





(IBM 
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Directors-Should They Be 
Useful or Ornamental? 


(Continued from page 9) 


calculably greater because of the 
human, political, and commercial 
intangibles. 

If the figures presented at these 
meetings are sufficiently condensed 
to be considered in the brief time 
allowed to them within a varied 
agenda, the vital bases from which 
they have been accumulated can- 
not be observed for any adequate 
analysis or criticism. Similarly, if 
the facts are concise enough to be 
read and grasped quickly, they 
cannot have the supporting data 
on which to form prudent opinions. 
Only high spots can be touched, 
and only superficially; so the 
normal procedure, after random 
questions, suggestions, and per- 
haps a bit of discussion, is to 
leave decision to the chief execu- 
tive which would have been the 
case with no directors whatever. 

Directors must declare dividends, 
of course, and pass all resolutions 
affecting the corporate structure. 
They may or may not approve 
budgets and provide special appro- 
priations; but in every case they 
must learn from the chief execu- 
tive if these things can be done in 
view of his related needs, prob- 
lems, and projects. 

There can be little question that 
board meetings are largely per- 
functory when outside executives 
give their limited time to interests 
which are manifestly secondary. 
And the intervals between meet- 
ings are long enough to let sub- 
jects grow cold in their minds if 
not, indeed, to let them become 
entirely displaced by other com- 
pany subjects, with the emphasis 
on those which provide their own 
major income. 

Much of this might seem to 
justify the exclusive use of em- 
ployees as board members; yet 
there is no escaping the view that 
they may be, and are even likely 
to be, rubber stamps. Just what, 
for example, can a treasurer or 
vice president or other ranking 
executive say at a board meeting 
which he cannot say to the presi- 
dent alone in his private office? Is 
it easier to disagree with his boss 
in front of others than privately? 
And if it is only to agree with all 
his proposals. then the board meet- 


ing is the merest of formalities. 

In contrast with outside direc- 
tors, the employee members are 
adequately informed on the facts 
and figures behind the reports to be 
acted upon. They do know the 
needs, problems, and projects, past, 
present, and future; but the in- 
herent purpose of directors is to 
authorize the president to act. How 
can his subordinates in any realis- 
tic sense of the word “authorize” 
him? 

Professional directors have not 
been used to any real extent in 
this country but are said to be a 
regular feature of boards in Great 
Britain. While there are un- 
doubtedly many business features 
which this country can export to 
much foreign advantage, this one 
might well be imported. 

What should the qualifications 
be for professional directors? 
First, that they should give full 
time to this work, though not to 
a single board. Then, they should 
have enough directorships so that 
the combined fees provide a satis- 
factory income. Their fees should 
be higher than the regular per- 
meeting fees of other directors so 
they can devote the time needed 
between meetings to acquire in- 
timate knowledge of problems to 
be discussed. 

These _ professional directors 
should not, in any manner, be con- 
sidered as pilots sharing the bridge 
with the captain, but they should 
have access to all information and 
personnel between meetings, in 
line with their convenience. 

A board composed of two or 
three officers of the concern, two 
outside executives, a lawyer, a 
banker, and one or two _ profes- 
sional directors would have a 
balance not obtained by the present 
usage. 

If a board has seven members, 
as is often the case, two company 
officers—meaning the president 
and treasurer—plus the four 
named outsiders, and one profes- 
sional director might be the proper 
proportion. For a nine-member 
board, another company executive 
and another professional director 
should be appropriate. Certainly 
the majority should be independent 
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of the chief executive’s personal 
control; and it must be assumed 
that the professional members are 
thus independent from the fact of 
their selection by the board itself. 

It is a question whether the 
general custom of holding board 
meetings every month is wise. The 
preparation for them is a tax on 
the president, and their conduct 
is often more of a strain on him 
than are any of his other activi- 
ties—especially if his directors are 
all or largely from the outside. Six 
meetings a year should be ample, 
even if each one must thereby be 
a little longer; and quarterly 
meetings would be better still. 

Executive committees in many 
concerns are too large. They be- 
come quasi boards in formality and 
agenda, and add further to the 
demands on a president’s time and 
physical strength. Few, if any, 
chief executives need this amount 
of supervision or support, or are 
benefited materially by it. Watch 
dogs are scarcely appropriate for 
the resourceful, imaginative, ini- 
tiative-filled type of men who are 
leaders, by right of sheer ability 
and the process of elimination, of 
American enterprises. But profes- 
sional directors can maintain some 
degree of beneficial liaison between 
chief executives and their boards. 

In this country of renowned 
business acumen, presidents or 
chairmen rather generally do run 
their business concerns, and their 
directors are sometimes only back- 
seat drivers. 

And as to chairmen, there is an 
evolution under way in our busi- 
ness world. A frequent news item 
in financial pages reads generally 
thus: 


The directors announce that 
Mr. John Doe has been elected 
president of the Designated 
Manufacturing Co., succeeding 
Mr. R. E. Public who has been 
elected Chairman. 


To this is sometimes added, 
though not nearly often enough, 
that one or the other of them is 
chief executive officer. Unless an 
interested customer, supplier, com- 
petitor, or business acquaintance, 
therefore, happens to see the item, 
and unless it states the fact, he 
does not know who currently runs 
the business. 

For at least two generations 
there was universal recognition 
that the head of any corporate 
business was its president. The 
word itself connotes that he pre- 
sides over its affairs. Though the 
other officers were also elected by 
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the board, there was no question 


| about where authority was cen- 


At Last! 


| tered. Vice presidents, treasurers, 


secretaries, general managers, and 
controllers all took their instruc- 


| tions from the president; and even 
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their tenures, for all practical pur- 


poses, were subject to his decision. 


As the president in very many 


| cases, however, was actually, as 
| well as theoretically, an employee 
| of the directors, it was not seemly 


that he preside over the actions of 
his employers; and it became the 
custom to elect from among them 


| a chairman for meeting purposes 


only. This did not imply a position 
in the activities of the enterprise 
beyond a share in making policies, 
pledging corporate credit, and au- 
thorizing dividends or appropria- 


| tions at board meetings. 


Yet by a slow growth of custom, 
many corporate charters have been 
drawn or amended to establish an 
executive position of chairman, 
superior, of course, to that of presi- 
dent. This has given rise to some 
degree of confusion because the 
title of chairman in itself carries 
no assurance that it has executive 
functions. The  president’s title 
does: It is assumed to mean chief 
executive both by long-established 
custom and by law, unless other- 
wise expressly provided. 

How, then, shall the bystander 
know who is boss, disregarding the 
hackneyed adage about the way 
to find out is to start something? 

Has the presidency definitely 
become a secondary position, or 
a third, or fourth, if there is a 
vice chairman and chairman of ex- 
ecutive or finance committees? Is 
the corporate structure getting top- 
heavy? 

Admittedly, there are not 
enough titles for the needs of busi- 
ness today as the multiple vice 
president situation so clearly il- 
lustrates. Not enough imagination 
has been applied to this feature of 
business as compared with gov- 
ernmental and military organiza- 
tions. There is no ready accept- 
ance of such designations as 
deputy, administrator, head, man- 
aging director, and others which 
give variety and some degree of 
authority to public officials. 

But the need for more titles 
would seem to be at levels below 
rather than above the office of 
president. This tendency to super- 
impose authority above top au- 
thority is not beneficial to an 
orderly conduct of affairs either 
within or without an enterprise. 

Sometimes in the news items 
there is volunteered the informa- 


tion that administrative affairs are 
handled by one of these top-elected 
gentlemen, and executive affairs 
by the other. The distinction is too 
fine for any realistic purpose and 
for any general recognition of who 
does what and when. Indeed, the 
differentiation of administrative 
from executive is so slight as to 
have little reality. It exists chiefly 
in the arbitrary application of 
them by those who set the bounda- 
ries of the two jobs in any one 
business. 

One of the many blessings of 
American free enterprise is that 
there is no regimentation of busi- 
ness organization or policy. All 
forms of authority can be estab- 
lished for individual partners, of- 
ficers, or key people according to 
the ideas, tastes, needs, or wishes 
of any business venture. And this 
writing would not offer anything 
but thanks and praise for this 
condition; but it does advocate 
clearing away the confusion of top 
titles for the better public under- 
standing of, and interest in, busi- 
ness affairs; also that businessmen 
may speak more nearly the same 
language. 

It would seem that there is suf- 
ficient honor and dignity in the 
title of president to make it ade- 
quate for all possible corporate 
needs. It clearly is big enough for 
the admittedly largest job in the 
world—in Washington, D. C. 

When a president wearies of the 
burdens of his task and decides to 
take life easier, or when he has 
reached a previously set retire- 
ment age, or even when the board 
or he wants to give the adminis- 
tration an injection of new blood, 
should this ex-president continue 
to dominate the business, as he 
naturally can, as chairman? 

Does an election to a presidency 
under such circumstances give a 
new incumbent his justified place 
in the sun? Is he, indeed, actually 
free to function as a full-fledged 
boss? And what about gaining the 
unadulterated allegiance of the 
organization? 

It is well said that no political 
party should be too long in con- 
trol. May this not apply also to 
chief executives? 

There is a chance that this 
much-prized and properly revered 
title of president is being diluted, 
downgraded, and its authority un- 
dermined. This is not good for 
business. The proper aspiration of 
every employee is the front corner 
office of the president. The incen- 
tive grows less with the prestige 
of the job. 
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Cost Reduction 
Program 


(Continued from page 13) 


rent in its work for special atten- 
tion. But be sure to relate its off- 
schedule record with any other de- 
partment which may be involved. 
Sometimes the opening of one 
bottleneck merely tightens up an- 
other at some other point along the 
line. This is another reason why an 
over-all survey is so important if 
any real improvement is to be 
achieved. 

As each job is described, be sure 
to note its relationship to another 
job, or to some other step in the 
paperwork process. And constantly 
check to see if some step—say 
about number five in a procedure 
can be combined and incorporated 
with step number one or two. 

When every job in the office has 
been described and charted, and 
the bottlenecks spotted and de- 
scribed, it is possible to begin find- 
ing the trouble spots. As one man- 
ager put it, “Cure the toothaches 
first, then go on to the mild head- 
aches and other pains which are 
less indicative of serious illness.” 

The job is to balance the office. 
Office troubles begin because some- 
body, or some department, fails to 
keep pace with somebody else or 
some other department. A depart- 
mentalized business, in which all 
departments keep pace with each 
other, would be a management's 
dream of paradise. But one pro- 
gressive manager will be held back 
by another who just cannot see 
any need for change. The purpose 
of this survey is to find ways to 
bring the low-efficiency depart- 
ments up to the productive level 
of the best department in the en- 
tire office. 

In gathering material for this 
report, we were constantly re- 
minded that it is possible to in- 
crease production by training. For 
example, the typewriter companies 
all publish information to help im- 
prove writing production. Some of 
the suggestions in this material 
may seem trite, elemental, and 
even bordering on kindergarten ap- 
proach. But the companies which 
have utilized this material report 
excellent and, in same cases, amaz- 
ing improvements. Do not assume 
that every machine operator really 
understands his or her machine. 
Consider a refresher course or on- 
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the-job training in every case 
where production seems under par. 

The one big opportunity in cut- 
ting office costs lies in approaching 
the task with an open mind. Keep 
asking “Well, why not?” any time 
and every time a suggestion is 
made. It will be found that many 
people in the office have sound 
ideas for improvement but have 
never been allowed to express 
themselves. Encourage participa- 
tion by everyone in the office, and 
sell each improvement idea care- 
fully before attempting to put it 
into practice. Many a good idea is 
killed before it gets off the ground 
because somebody who _ doesn’t 
understand what it is all about 
takes a pot shot at it. 





A Management 
Inventory 


(Continued from page 15) 


4. Training to insure maximum 
individual development. 
5. Executive inventory control. 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation announced less than 
a year ago that it was instituting 
a plan to systematically appraise, 
counsel, and train executives for 
more important positions in its 
general office and manufacturing 
divisions. Considerable satisfaction 
is expressed with the progress of 
the program. Initial move in the 
long-range program was to take 
an inventory of executive person- 
nel and review their records. From 
this they made studies of age dis- 
tribution at various levels and 
forecasts as to future vacancies 
based on retirement, advancement, 
life expectancy, and similar such 
factors. 

A. P. Fontaine, vice president 
and general manager for the air- 
craft manufacturer, recently 
stated, ‘‘Our executive development 
program not only will enable us 
to better qualify our own person- 
nel to fill new executive positions 
as they may develop, but it will be 
tailored to help executives improve 
their current efficiency and pre- 
pare them to accept even greater 
responsibility. The plan is in keep- 
ing with the latest development 
plans already tested by other large 
corporations. We expect it to pro- 
duce an even higher level of ex- 
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ecutive efficiency, as well as to help 
us put our hands on the right man 
when the right position opens up.” 

The importance of management 
inventory at Johnson & Johnson 
is emphasized by Dr. Earl G. 
Planty, executive counselor, who 
stated: “We have undertaken ex- 
ecutive audits or inventories in all 
of our companies. This involves 
merit rating, organization analysis 
and planning, planned transfers 
and rotations, and individually pre- 
pared developrnent programs. This 
executive inventory project is the 
major concern of Johnson & John- 
son in executive development.” 

As an affiliate of Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, Creole 
Petroleum Corporation undertook 
a management development pro- 
gram when the parent company 
wanted to make certain that re- 
placements would be available to 
succeed present management. In 
determining the type and amount 
of training each man would need 
for his personal development, com- 
pany officials decided that two 
steps were essential—establish- 
ment of replacement tables and 
evaluation of personnel by rating. 

How these replacement tables 
help the company in its executive 
development was described re- 
cently by Creole’s executive vice 
president, who said: 

“Replacement tables have a dual 
value: They provide the Executive 
Development Committee with an 
inventory of executive potential, 
and remind top supervisors that 
they are failures if they do not de- 
velop replacements for themselves 
and for other executive positions in 
their own groups. When the names 
of suggested replacements are re- 
ceived, it is the committee secre- 
tary’s job to obtain ratings on each 
man named. With the replacement 
tables and the rating sheets in 
hand, the committee begins the 
task of appraising the inventory. 
Where it finds weaknesses or 
where it does not agree with the 
replacement proposals, it seeks 
remedies—sometimes through con- 
sultation with the _ supervisor, 
sometimes through changes in per- 
sonnel, sometimes through training 
to fill gaps in experience. 

“Once started, this phase of an 
executive development program 
must be carried on. Information 
must be up to date. Creole re- 
checks the replacement tables 
every 6 months and re-rates ex- 
ecutives annually. A new name 
appearing on the _ replacement 
table calls for a rating immediate- 
ly, even though the individual does 
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So You Buy a 
Duplicator—Then What? 


. .. Good equipment alone does not make for modern 
office mechanization. 


Business organizations buy duplicators to make 
copies—to save time and to save money. But suppose 
inept operation takes extra work-hours that increase 
cost. Suppose supplies are wasted. And suppose 

the copies are second-rate. These things can 
happen—needlessly. 


. .. What management needs to know. 


The worthwhile savings that are possible with a 
modern duplicator hinge on people and time. In short, 
the savings depend on proper instruction. As with 

any equipment, maximum savings come when 

the machine is used up to its maximum efficiency. 


That brings into sharp focus the responsibility of the 
salesman who sells you the duplicator. 


To be of real value the salesman must be able 
and willing to instruct your people in the 

new techniques of MODERN duplicating ... and 
keep right on with that instruction as new 
developments come along. 


That kind of instruction “comes with the machine” 
when you buy an A. B. Dick mimeograph or 

spirit duplicator. It is the day-in and day-out work of 
the A. B. Dick Company distributor salesman. 

He has practical knowledge of what the equipment 
can do and how the work is done. It is the 
practical knowledge that comes from first-hand 
experience with actual applications. 

And so here is a suggestion. If you are not enjoying 
the worthwhile savings possible with MODERN 
duplicating, call your A. B. Dick distributor. 

You'll find him listed under Duplicating Machines 
in the classified section of your phone book. 

A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use with 
all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 


A-B-DICK 
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not presently hold an executive 
position.” 

In companies where it is the 
practice to promote supervisory 
personnel from within whenever 
possible, it is sometimes question- 
able whether planned _replace- 
ments for the top-management 
posts is practical. However, many 
companies report that such a 
policy can be made to _ work. 
Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia is one of these companies, 
and H. L. Samuelson, manager of 
executive development, writing in 
Sales Management magazine, May 
1, 1952, explained the company’s 
thinking as follows: 

“Standard of California is tight- 
ly organized. There is an organiza- 
tion chart for each department. 
An organization chart is the logical 
starting point for constructive 
planning of personnel development. 
Each department takes its chart 
for this purpose. Potential candi- 
dates are shown for succession in 
the respective positions based on 
appraisal records. Thus training 
and development are planned for 
replacements as needs occur. Re- 
placement schedules are subject 
to revision in periodical reviews.’ 

Much reference has been made 
to organization charts and the role 
they play in management inven- 
torying. George Corless, adviser 
on executive development for 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, points 
out that an “ideal” organization 
chart is a picture of management's 
hope for the future of the or- 
ganization. It may never be at- 
tained, but it gives a goal to 
shoot at. Mandatory retirements of 
personnel on account of age can 
be foreseen, and realignments of 


responsibilities may be anticipated 
on such an ideal chart. 

Most companies embarking on a 
program of executive development 
prefer to feel their way cautiously. 
Koppers Company, Inc., calls its 
exploratory procedures “pilot 
operations.” In a manner similar 
to testing new operating proce- 
dures or new sales policies, the 
company tested various principles 
and techniques when introducing 
its executive development pro- 
grams. According to Louis A. 
Allen, manager of personnel ad- 
ministration, each activity was 
introduced on a_ dress-rehearsal 
basis in one department of a plant 
or in a small plant of a division. 
Since the over-all objective was to 
assure a continuous supply of ef- 
fective management personnel for 
Koppers Company, the first step 
was to take stock, to determine 
and establish method for keep- 
ing a current inventory of man- 
agement talent available in the 
company. This showed quickly 
where the company was short or 
long on its requirements and it 
was easy to institute procedures 
for training and moving up men 
who were capable of accepting the 
increased responsibilities placed 
upon executives. 

The basic information needed 
for planned executive development, 
then, is obtainable through man- 
agement inventory. The company 
wanting to spotlight executive po- 
sitions for which men must be de- 
veloped, to prepare specifications 
for these positions, and to appraise 
the qualifications of the present 
executives, would be wise to start 
off with an inventory of its 
management. 





How Your Secretary Got Where 
She Is in Business 


(Continued from page 19) 


Excuse to a Landlord, from his 
Tenant,” probably wouldn’t pass 
Robert Gunning’s “Fog Index,” but 
it undoubtedly served its seven- 
teenth century purpose: 

Sir, 

I send this Letter as a humble 
Suitor to beg your Pardon and Ex- 
cuse, for not waiting on you at the 
prefixed and appointed time; which 
I had not failed to have done, if 
urgent Business of such moment, as 


at no other time could have been dis- 
patch’d to my Advantage, had not in 
a manner constrain’d me to break 
my Promise: But, however, Sir, rely- 
ing on your good Nature, on which, 
with some regret, I must own I have 
too much trespassed, to dispense with 
what is past, I shall, with the Divine 
Permission, be with you within Ten 
Days, ensuing the Day of the sending 
hereof, and give you a better Satis- 
faction, as to what concerns us, or is 
depending between us, than a Letter 
is capable of rend’ring; till when, 
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with my hearty Wishes for the Con- 
tinuation of your Health and Pros- 


j perity, I take the leave to subscribe - ‘ YaATC Ly 
my self, Get Down to DOLLARS and SENSE 

Sir, Your most obliged Friend . . 

- a . ° ° . ° . on } O L LA TIN G 


and Servant, 
by using—— 





R. A. 





Another suggested letter to 
guide the business secretary gives 
ample proof that late deliveries 
of goods are not a twentieth cen- 
tury innovation: 


Evans 
GATHERING 
RACKS 
SHOWN: Two 6-section DU Racks 


at $14.00 ea. 7 other Models $11.00 
to $25.00. 


Sir, 
I send you with this Letter the 
several Goods you bought of me, with 
a Bill of the Parcels inclosed, where- 
f by you may understand the several 
Prizes; and as for the other Goods 
I promised to procure you, I cannot 
as yet furnish you with them, foras- 
much as they are not as yet taken 
up, but are expected daily to be 
landed: wherefore assure yourself, I 
will not suffer you long to be without 
them, but will make it my constant CUT THEE needed to do those jobs in half. One worker, cen chab ute 
Business to serve you in that. or in sitting or standing, easily collates 3,500 sheets an hour 


any thing else you shall command, more accurate results 
that lies in my way. Wherefore tak- IT MAKES SENSE—saving dollars and time. Evans Gather than any other collat- 


ing leave at present, I remain, Sir, ing Racks are all aluminum. Each section holds 500 sheets ing aid on the market. 
at inclined angle. Use racks singly, or two or more to 











CUT COSTS in half on collating pages, sorting papers, and 


assembling inter-office communications. 


to produce quicker and 


Your most humble Servant, F 
gether for large gatherings. Racks collapse for setting 




















' T.G. aside. 
Among the various types of let- , , ' 
ters outlined for the inquisitive See Your Dealer or Write: Evans Specialty Co., Inc., 405 N. Munford St., Richmond 20, Va. 
i secretary were several choice let- 
ters of consolation. One, “To be ai ee na a an aac, (eke 
used where the Grief is feigned,” RT YOU CAN CHANGE 
is designed for “A Young Man TH 
upon the Death of his Old Wife.” . P 
) cia Without Costly Re-Drafting! _ 
€ if : yr < a 
You cannot conceive how many ation psa nei a ghd an \ 
" ‘ nm . . 7 2 ¥ lame eadings. .ac etter as 
into my Head upon the News that a the bashgpeend. which is available in 
iW you sate whining and sniveling under Maroon, Dark Green, Black or White. 
if the Cypress-Tree of Mourning. 'Tis a 
} true, you have lost a Wife; And what annonce stig windows (avail- 
} of that? It has been many a jolly ee ee ee 
at: as any a joy or hand-lettered cards. Movable 


Plastic strips form the rules. Any 
card may be changed or entire sec- 
tions re-arranged quickly and easily 


THE COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 
Tuterchangeable 
ORGANIZATION 
CHART 


Fellow’s kind Misfortune to be rid of 

such an Incumbrance as well as 
q yours. Ay, but say you, she was a 
| good Old Woman: Why so say I too; 
and therfore it’s the happier for her 
that she’s out of this wicked World! 
Nay, and let this farther turn to your 
Comfort, that ten to one her time 
was come by the course of Nature, 
and she kindly followed her Teeth 
that were gone before, as mellowed 
Fruit drops after the Leaves without 
the least blast of Wind. Then rouze 
up, and turn your Lamentations to a 





le 


jovial song; and instead of Tears, A PARTIAL LIST OF @ Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 

drench your Face in Claret and brisk PROMINENT USERS @ Sharp Prints Are Made Directly from the Chart 
Canary. But stay, if I mistake not, United States Army @ A Typewriter and Ordinary Paper Are All You Need 

I have hit upon the String that United States Navy © Relieves Busy Draftsmen of This Costly Work 
twangs your Grief: And what is that? International Harvester Co. @ Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

you'll say; Why, nothing more than General Motors Corporation 

that the Estate expired with your New York Life Insurance Co, ‘Send for 4-page folder illustrating typical organiza- 
Wife. Truly, that was a Loss worth Standard Oil Company tion structures and list of other prominent users. 
weeping for: But say, it went to her (Indiana) Write Dept. 2-A today! Or phone MIchigan 2-6334. 


Relations. There are other old Women 
as W s she, the ay be hz {731 N. Wells St. 
with Estates to supply the detect: | MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. chicago ta, 111 
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aluminum 
chairs 


Experts and Expenses 


In this day of specialization, 
we look to the advice of an 
expert in any particular field. 
Your office equipment dealer 
is a qualified expert in his 
field. Why not call on him for 
his advice? 


Your Fine-Rest dealer can 
show you how to modernize 
your office seating so that it 
becomes a self-liquidating in- 
vestment. By following his ad- 
vice, it is possible to achieve 
a better looking, more effi- 
cient, and a more economical 
office. 


Write for free descriptive 
literature, and for the name 
of your nearest Fine-Rest 
dealer. 


i —_ 0 
C1Ype ralien 


ALUMINUM SEATING 


17 S$. CHERRY STREET 


Dishiibuler AETHA SAFE CO., 46-50 W. 29% ST.. MH. ¥ 
METROPOLITAN MH. Y. & EXPORT DISTRIGUTOY 








then never stand whining, but look 
out and make Hay whilst the Sun 
shines, snap up some Old Beldam or 
other, whilst the Reputation of a 
brisk rich Widower stands by; and 
so, in hopes you will take my Advice, 
I rest in expectation to see you at the 
old Place, 
Your Friend and Pot-Companion, 
P. L. 


Thus, as today, the secretary of 
centuries ago was supposed to 


meet all situations and to handle 
them expeditiously and with such 
finesse as to enhance the reputa- 
tion of her employer and his own 
appreciation of her abilities. In ad- 
dition she served as _ confidant, 
“treasuring his secrets and his 
business,” handled much of his 
financial affairs and even some of 
his delicate personal problems. 
Did you give your secretary a 
second look this morning? 





Electronic Machines Speed 
Bank Paperwork 


(Continued from page 21) 


A device called a Chex-Press 
presses a mass of checks with 25 
tons of hydraulic pressure. The 
folds and crumpling and limp 
edges are pressed out, effectively 
restoring the checks to ensure the 
success of the whole punch card 
process. 

A third development is a Chex- 
Strapping service which binds 
checks after they have been Chex- 
Rayed, Chex-Pressed, listed, and 
canceled. The checks are bound 
between end blocks with steel 
strapping to preserve their good 
condition. 

Another improvement is a Chex- 
Reconciliation Plan, a system 
which makes possible the control 
of 100 checks on one card, with a 
mechanical check-off system in 
numerical order at the rate of 100 
checks a minute, and with an au- 
tomatic check against stop orders. 
The plan will save hours of recon- 
ciliation time. 

A Chex-Writer reduces manual 
key punching and verifying. With 
this development, cards are 
punched automatically at the same 
time a check, or any other original 
document, is being typed. Typing 
and proving have not been 
changed, but key punching and 
verifying are accomplished auto- 
matically. In addition, any part 
of the information punched into a 
card during the typing operation 
can be duplicated into the check 
or typed card immediately without 
the use of any other equipment. 

The Chex-Writer actually is a 
combination of two machines: An 
IBM electric typewriter and a 
standard IBM key punch. First Na- 


tional designed an interlocking de- 
vice for the two machines, and 
the combination is to be used in 
the issuance of modern orders, 
cashiers checks, trust remittance 
checks, and checks for the bank’s 
accounts payable. Repetitive dis- 
bursements such as payroll and 
dividend checks are handled on 
more conventional equipment, with 
the Chex-Writer serving for indi- 
vidual, rather than mass produc- 
tion, payments. 

The Chex-Writer can now write 
single-name payee checks at the 
rate of about 5 per minute, and 
also: Write the name of payee on 
check and the amount on check 
immediately adjacent to the dollar 
sign; punch check number in 
check, amount in check, name of 
payee in register card, and amount 
in register card; print name of 
payee on margin of register card, 
amount on margin of register 
card, check number on margin of 
check, and amount on margin of 
check. 

The register cards can later be 
used for printing reference lists, 
for mechanical check reconcilia- 
tion, for account distributions, and 
for sales analyses. 

In the field of electronics, First 
National has designed two new 
machines for use in processing 
their own travelers checks. One 
machine is expected to be operat- 
ing in March and the second is 
scheduled to be installed in April. 
The electronic machines are not an 
entirely new line of equipment; in- 
stead, existing equipment has been 
used in certain instances, enabling 
the barik to make the installations 
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much sooner and less expensively. 

The first of the two machines is 
a Chex-Code printer, which im- 
prints the name and address of the 
issuing bank the same as conven- 
tional printing equipment did. In 
addition, however, the Chex-Code 
uses metallic ink that is almost in- 
visible, and it imprints in code the 
check number, the denomination of 
each check, and the number of the 
issuing bank—all in the same run 
in which the name and address are 
imprinted. 

A Chex-Sensor, to be installed in 
April, is an automatic electronic 
sensing device which senses the 
coded information in each check. 
The same Chex-Sensor is used in 
conjunction with a summary re- 
producing punch for punching a 
card for each check. The following 
individual steps will be combined 
in one operation at a machine rate 
of 6,000 checks per hour: Punch 
a card for each check showing the 
check number; denomination; is- 
suing bank number; batch num- 
ber, or date, or both; and sequence 
number within the batch. It will 
then check code digits and reject 
those checks with no code or any 
that cannot be read. Stacking the 
checks in the same order as they 
were fed, it counts the number of 
checks of each denomination. It 
checks itself to see that it is not 
feeding more than one check at a 
time, and stops on a feed failure. 
Finally, it prints the check number 
and denomination on each check 
card. 

Besides its development of new 
machines, First National has 
worked for the standardization of 
check sizes and has directed ef- 
forts toward solving the problems 
involved in paper handling, coding, 
and wiring layouts. 

Among its different experiments, 
the bank has tried ways of auto- 
matic sensing by thickness to dis- 
tinguish between paper and card 
checks, it has tested methods of 
separating paper and card checks, 
and it has tried intermingling 
paper and card checks of different 
sizes and feeding them all in one 
batch. Other experimental activi- 
ties have been carried on, of 
course, and they continue to 
change as the need requires. 

As these various innovations are 
made at First National, service to 
customers is improved, costs are 
reduced, and time is saved. Of- 
ficials at the bank predict more 
uses for electronic installations in 
the office, and they can foresee sub- 
stantial reductions in the time re- 
quired for handling checks. 
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wiltshire modern 
CONSULTATION 
DESK 


Ideal for banks, finance offices, in- 
surance companies .. . this Wiltshire 
Modern Consultation Desk is designed 
for private confidential conference be- 
tween two or more persons. 

This versatile desk allows comfort- 
able, close-in seating on three sides 

+ saves space while increasing the 
efficiency of your office. 

If your business requires frequent 


customer consultation, you need the 
Wiltshire Consultation Desk. See it at 
your dealer's now! 
WRITE FOR OFFICE PLANNING GUIDE 
Imperial's Office Planning Guide .. . 
Complete with floor plan, cut-outs and 
basic office planning information .. . 
is available now from your nearest Im- 
perial dealer. Call him today .. . or 
write direct for your copy. 


* 
Imperial 
desk company 
EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 








7he MODERN 
VISUAL RECORD 


SYSTEMS 
Aelfe Guild Sales.. 


Posting charts, graphs, sales records, sales 
literature and other current statistics on 
the swinging panels of a Multiplex saves 
time and eliminates costly searching when 
information is needed. The above illustra 
tion shows how a Multiplex is being used 
in presenting a sales plan to prospects. 
All pertinent information is posted in 
chronological order. It saves valuable time 
and makes presentation effective. You 
have everything “right at your finger tips. 


Because Multiplex Reference Systems add 
efficiency to modern business you will 
find them in hundreds of business offices, 
sales rooms, and in schools and colleges 
everywhere. They are available in sizes 
and types to meet all needs. Get com- 
plete information. Mail coupon today. 





Photograph courtesy Piatt & Smillie Chemicals, Ine. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


MULTIPLEX 


Display Fixture Co. 
916-926 N. Tenth St. 


ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


Gentlemen: 
Please mail me a copy of the Multiplex 
All-Purpose Catalog 


Name 
Company 


Address 
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The success or failure of a business enterprise today depends as much on human as on 
technical know-how. The 113,000 people of Westinghouse constitute one of the most 


finely balanced, highly complex, valuable segments of this entity we call a corporation. 
To further improve the effectiveness of this team stands high on the list of jobs for the 


coming year.—From the year-end statement of Gwilym Price, Westinghouse president 








A Standard Register supervisor tells a group of collating employees about main- 
taining and improving quality. Meetings were held throughout plant and offices 


Program Stresses Quality 
At Standard Register 


A year-long program devoted to 
making employees of The Standard 
Register Company quality-conscious 
was climaxed by plant-wide meetings 
at which employees participated in an 
open discussion after a showing of the 
film, ‘‘No Hidden Quality.” The in- 
terest and participation in these free 
and open discussions amply demon- 
strated how well Standard Register 
employees now understand the im- 
portance of quality. The well-inte- 
grated program is paying off. 

As stated at these meetings, quality 
is not something which can be 
achieved overnight, but, “like a 
searchlight, to be effective, must be 
steady, unwavering, and constant.” 
That's why, when all factory depart- 
ments had seen the quality film and 
participated in the discussions, key- 
ring lights were distributed to each 
employee as a reminder for all to 
keep their “spotlights on quality.” 
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German Bank Note Draws 
Attention to Article 


How can you get employees ac- 
tually to read articles on inflation? 
William J. Getty, Jr., editor of Our 
Sun, the Sun Oil Company (Phila- 
delphia) employee magazine, made 
use of an actual German Reichsbank 
note to draw employee readers into 
an article in the magazine titled, 
“Can You ‘Beat’ Inflation?” The ar- 
ticle itself was written by a _ top 
writer in his field, and was well-ar- 
ranged and illustrated to stimulate 
interest. But the Reichsbank notes 
some for 1,000 marks, some for 
50,000,000 marks—inserted in each 
issue of the magazine was the “gim- 
mick” which pulled the reader into 
the article. 

In a box at the end of the article, 
the editor explains what happened to 
the German financial position (infla- 
tion) which made the 50,000,000- 
mark note as useless as the 1,000- 
mark note. (Both added up to zero.) 


Bulletin Tells Causes 
Of Labor Turnover 


A tight labor market and increased 
employment both seriously affect the 
rate of labor turnover, the University 
of Illinois Bulletin, ‘“‘Workers on the 
Move,” explains. Says the bulletin, 
“Workers are on the move—to other 
cities, to other industries, and to other 
plants ... As employment increases, 
quits—as a type of separation—be- 
come more important. High levels of 
employment go hand in hand with 
high quit rates.” An analysis of the 
factors that tend to increase turn- 
over and suggestions for management 
and labor leaders of ways to reduce 
turnover are included in ‘Workers 
on the Move.” 

Another study on labor turnover 
has been made by Straus and Perry, 
Washington consultants, for the 
Small Defense Plants Administration. 
In analyzing the turnover problem, 
Straus and Perry emphasize the im- 
portance of estimating the cost of 
breaking in new employees to de- 
termine turnover costs. A_ simple 
record of quits, discharges, layoffs is 
the next recommendation. They ex- 
plain that if monthly quits run above 
2'% per cent of payroll, there’s some- 
thing wrong which should be rem- 
edied, as this turnover is costing too 
much money. The danger line on dis- 
charges is said to be about 3 per cent 
a month. Another suggestion is that 
management check to see when most 
quits occur—in the first month, or 
after 90 days? Early quits are less 
expensive than those of employees 
who have been on the payroll 90 days 
or more. 

Important factors in cutting down 
turnover are: Better hiring methods: 
prehiring medical examinations; trade 
tests; good orientation procedures; 
foremen trained in human relations. 
The complete study may be secured 
from the Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 
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Merchandise Prizes Go 
To Safety Winners 


The Duquesne Light Company’s 
safety campaign, which was operated 
throughout the year 1952, has proved 
so successful, it will be continued 
through 1953 with the same proce- 
dures and features. Beginning January 
1, 1953, employees in the department 
making the greatest percentage of 
improvement over past records, for 
each 3-month period, will be eligible 
to share in the merchandise awards. 
All divisions—distribution, power sta- 
tions, substations and shops, sales 
and service, engineering, executive, 
and general offices—may participate 
in the campaign. 

Among the merchandise awards 
for those employees eligible in 1953 
will be: Westinghouse mixers, West- 
inghouse electric blankets, Westing- 
house electric roasters, and Presto 
Dixie Fryers. In addition, there will 
be combinations such as: Waffle baker 
and clock, toaster and clock, and 
steam iron and clock. An added fea- 
ture of the 1953 campaign will be the 
awarding of a token gift to every em- 
ployee in the unit which makes the 
greatest improvement in its safety 
performance during the entire year. 


Largest Cut Nail Plant 
Holds Open House 


Over 3,000 visitors toured Wheeling 
Steel’s La Belle Works—the world’s 
largest cut nail plant—during the re- 
cent open house held by the Wheeling 
Steel Corporation in celebration of its 
one-hundredth anniversary. 

Wheeling Steel sales personnel con- 
ducted employees’ families, civic of- 
ficials, and school groups through the 
plant to see how open-hearth steel 
sheet is sheared in strips, fed me- 
chanically or by hand into cut nail 
making machines, hardened, and 
packed in kegs for shipment to all 
parts of the world. In the tent erected 
on the La Belle grounds, visitors con- 
sumed some 34 hams, 200 pounds of 
cheese, 200 loaves of bread, 75 pounds 
of potato chips, and 2,400 bottles of 
soft drinks during the celebration 
which lasted 1 day. 

Although little change has been 
made in the physical characteristics 
of cut nails since they were first 
produced in the Ohio Valley more 
than 100 years ago, they are still the 
only kind of nail experienced car- 
penters require for certain types of 
jobs. Many of the men working at 
La Belle today are descendants of the 
original “Ohio Valley Nailers,” whose 
earnings, fancy dress, and lavish 
homes became a legend. 

High spot of the day was the dedi- 
cation of a bronze plaque reading, 
“La Belle Works—One Hundred 
Years of Cut Nail Making — Wheel- 
ing Steel Corporation — 1952.” 
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Pat Millhouse, B. F. Goodrich employee, posed for this picture to show what 
happens when an employee pulls out more than one file drawer at a time 


Employees Show Wrong Way to Work at Office Jobs 


trations to show the wrong way of 
working at their jobs. BFG office 
workers, fortunately, have an en- 
viable record for avoiding lost-time 
injuries—Tom Cain wants to keep 
the record just that way. 


The factory or shop isn’t the only 
place accidents can happen—the of- 
fice, too, comes in for its share of 
banged-up toes, cut fingers, and 
sprained ankles or backs when safe 
working habits are ignored. 

Fingers take the most punishment, 
says Safety Director Tom Cain of 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. How do such 
accidents happen? Well, girls close 
file drawers on their fingers, or cut 
them on file cases; some get too close 
to electric fans or moving office ma- 
chinery. Even a cut made from the 
sharp edge of paper can result in an 
infected finger if it isn’t taken care 
of properly—and promptly 

All these little accidents take time 
off the job. But it’s the sprained 
ankle, broken toe, or sprained back 
that really cuts into a good attend- 
ance record. Wet spots on the floor 
made by a coffee carton or Coke 
bottle make girls’ high heels a spe- 
cial hazard. Tipping back in a chair 
to reach something “out of reach,” 
lifting heavy objects without bending 
the knees in the correct manner, or 
pulling open a loaded file drawer 
when another in the same tier is 
open—all these thoughtless actions 
can result in cracked bones or torn 
ligaments. 

To get over the hazards of such ac- 
tions, Tom Cain had several B. F. 
Goodrich employees pose for illus- 


Audio-Visual Materials 
Guide Is Published 


“A Guide to Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials,” published by the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labo: 
Relations, Cornell University, is a 
catalog of most of the films, film- 
strips, recordings, and transcriptions 
in the field of industrial and labor re- 
lations of the past 10 years. Professor 
J. J. Jehring is the compiler. 

The films and recordings, produced 
by labor, management, Government 
and others, were previewed for their 
relevance to education in economics 
education, and training; human rela- 
tions, industrial history and _ proc- 
esses; industrial safety, labor history, 
and organization; political and social 
welfare; steward training; and super- 
visory training. Professor Jehring 
has made no attempt at a critica! 
evaluation of these materials, but a 
brief description of each item is in- 
cluded, as well as information as to 
where it may be obtained. 
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Key Club Started at Cory 
And Gold Pins Awarded 


At the first meeting of the Cory 
Key Club, held in December, 31 key 
employees of the Cory Corporation 
plants—Cory, Nicro, and Fresh’nd- 
Aire—were presented with gold Cory 
lapel key pins to signify membership 
in the new organization. 

J. W. Alsdorf, Cory Corporation 
president, and H. G. Blakeslee, vice 
president and general manager, out- 
lined the objectives of the club. These 
talks were followed by a 30-minute 
educational sound-slidefilm dealing 
with the importance of proper han- 
dling of people and a general discus- 
sion of supervisory techniques and 
attitudes. 

The meetings, which will be held 





The Cory lapel key pin which was pre- 
sented to 31 members in new Club 


quarterly, are designed to promote 
mutual understanding between the 
company and supervisory staff, and 
provide key employees with an oppor- 
tunity to share with management the 
responsibilities of personnel and pro- 
duction problems. 


Students of Industrial Supervision Get Scholarship 


The Durametallic Corporation of 
Kalamazoo has’ granted Western 
Michigan College of the same city its 
largest scholarship for students of 
industrial supervision. Half of the 
annual award will be made each 
semester. 

In making this offer, R. D. Hall, 
Durametallic president, said, ‘To in- 
sure a continuous flow of high-type, 
well-educated individuals into indus- 
try who are equipped to assume 
supervisory posts, industry must help 
the colleges and the students. It is the 
belief of this company that such a 


Du Pont Workers Are Four 


Even though their jobs may call 
for handling high explosives or vola- 
tile chemicals, DuPont employees 
are just about four times safer at 
work than elsewhere. These facts are 
disclosed in “The Story of Safety,” 
a new 28-page booklet issued by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

The cover has high visibility yel- 
low-and-black “dazzle” striping, the 
industry-wide safety color code 
pioneered by Du Pont. Through the 
dozens of photographs on and off the 
job, the charts and graphs, and the 
cartoons, Du Pont tells what it takes 
to be safe on and off the job. 

That this well-organized program 
at DuPont has paid off is evident 
from the drop in Du Pont’s injury 
frequency rate. The rate has been 
cut more than 93 per cent—-from 
10.3 injuries per million man-hours 
worked in 1926, to 0.67 injuries per 
million man-hours worked in 1951. 
Of the company’s 114 plants, labora- 
tories, and construction projects, 75 
completed the year 1951 without a 
single lost-time injury. Three of these 
have each gone 22 years or more with 
a perfect record. 
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scholarship award as we have made 
here will help industry in procuring 
the right people to help fill its leader- 
ship needs.” 

To be eligible for the award, the 
student must already have completed 
a 2-year technical course at Western, 
and have decided to continue his edu- 
cation toward a bachelor of science 
degree in industrial supervision. The 
scholarship will be presented to the 
student who has achieved an out- 
standing scholastic record and has 
demonstrated unusual leadership 
qualities in the technical program. 


Times Safer at Work 


In the hazardous construction field, 
the record made by Du Pont workers 
is even more impressive. Although 
Du Pont is a chemical company, its 
construction organization is one of 
the world’s largest builders. Over a 
period of 12 years, Du Pont construc- 
tion has hired approximately 1 million 
men for a variety of jobs. Its con- 
struction record is 40 times safer 
than the construction industry as a 
whole. 

Basic principle behind Du Pont’s 
story of safety is simple: Safety is 
the responsibility of management in 
all phases and at all levels of organi- 
zation. Every member of supervision, 
from the newest foreman to the top 
level authority, is responsible for the 
safety of the men and women work- 
ing with him. Built-in safety in plant 
construction, a wide variety of pro- 
tective clothing, and many ingenious 
devices are parts of the mechanics of 
safety, which have led to the result 
that only 1 out of 10 injuries now is 
caused by failure of equipment or 
processes; the other 9 may be traced 
to human error. Du Pont research 
now has turned to seeking means to 
reduce human error. 








Companies Turn to D.P.’s 
During Labor Pinch 


The latest monthly survey of the 
Purchasing Agents Association of 
Chicago revealed that in order to 
maintain adequate staffs, companies 
have been hiring displaced persons 
and a larger percentage of female 
employees as well as_ short-hour 
workers, many of whom are students. 
Of the firms reporting in this survey, 
some 22 per cent employed displaced 
persons; 20 per cent used a larger 
percentage of female employees; and 
13 per cent used short-hour workers. 

This tight labor market caused one 
of the last of the many so-called 
“man’s jobs” to fall to a woman in 
the Chicago area recently. In a local 
paper, the following advertisement 
had appeared under “Help Wanted— 
Women”: 


OUTSIDE WORK—SOUTH 
Pleasant outdoor work guiding 
live stock in our yarding opera- 
tions; no experience necessary; 
good wages. 

The Union Stock Yards 


A woman was hired for the job 
shortly after the advertisement ap- 
peared, so now the Stock Yards’ 
“cowboys” have been joined by a 
“cowgirl,” and what has always been 
a strictly male atmosphere now rings 
with the sound of a woman’s voice 
urging the “dogies” into their pens. 


WOW’s Are Still Active 
At Ekco Products 


The Woman Ordinance Workers 
(WOW’s) of World War II still has 
a WOW post in active operation at 
the Ekco Products Company and, so 
far as it can learn, it is the only 
WOW post still active. Known as the 
Ekco WOW Victory Club, it has a 
membership of about 60 girls and 
women, who continue to carry on the 
basic objective of the organization 
which is to be of service to the men 
in the Armed Forces. At the same 
time, they form a nucleus around 
which most Ekco employee activities 
revolve. 

The Ekco club has staged frequent 
parties and entertainments for the 
men confined in Chicago area vet- 
erans’ hospitals where hospitalized 
veterans play bingo for cash and 
other prizes donated by the girls and 
share in refreshments brought along 
by the club members. The second 
major effort is to maintain contact 
with Ekco men currently in the 
Armed Services. These men receive 
monthly gift packages from the club 
members in addition to Christmas 
and birthday packages. Names of in- 


dividual service men are assigned to 


club members who keep up a corre- 
spondence with them. 
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No company is so big that it can long ignore the pressure for innovation. Giants have 
fallen behind because of a management that dragged its feet or had a vested interest 
in older methods. In few markets can a company sit back for long and enjoy high 
margins.—From a summary of ‘Big Business in a Competitive Society,"’ by A. D. H. 
Kaplan and Alfred E. Kahn, prepared for Fortune by Dr. Kaplan, senior staff economist 





Cabinet for Private 
Papers 


STREAMLINED, round-cornered 
cabinet, designed to harmonize with 
any office decor, offers perfect protec- 
tion for those personal papers, petty 
cash, stamps, books, supplies, liquor, 
or other contents that should remain 
safe from prying eyes and pilferage. 
Halverson’s new Guard-All Cabinet 
has a National, 3-number combina- 
tion lock and _ foolproof, pin-type 
hinges which cannot be removed from 
the outside. Four domes supporting 
the cabinet adjust the over-all height 
from 291% inches to 30% inches. Fin- 
ished in Hammerloid gray, cabinet is 
23 inches wide and shelves are 15 
inches deep. The top shelf, 742 inches 
high, is an ideal spot for those bulky 
telephone directories and other ref- 
erence books. Halverson Specialty 
Sales, 1219 W. Chestnut St., Chicago 
23, Ill. 


New Conference Table 
Adjusts to Height 


STYLED to complement the Stream- 
liner family of steel desks and tables, 
Globe-Wernicke’s new Panel End 
tables in conference, executive, and 
general office styles are available with 
either molded or square tops of 
linoleum. The work surface of the 
conference table measures 42 inches 
by 96 inches. The table tops over- 
hang 18 inches at each end and 6's 
inches at front and back. Center 
panels extending 18 inches below the 
tops give added support. The execu- 
tive table surface measures 72 inches 
by 30 inches, and the general office 
table measures 30 inches by 60 inches. 
All three styles are 29 inches high, 
but are equipped with screw glides 
to adjust them from 29 inches to 3012 
inches in height. General office and 
executive tables feature center 
drawers and 8-inch overhangs at each 
end. Tables are available in gray, 
green, grained walnut, or grained 
mahogany. The Globe-Wernicke Co., 
Ross and Carthage Ave., Norwood, 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 
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Portable Microfilm Reader 
Is Light Weight 


DESIGNED as a companion unit to 
the portable Flofilm camera, Die- 
bold’s new portable Flofilm reader 
weighs only 19 pounds. Occupying a 
table or desk area of 14% inches by 
131% inches, the portable reader is 
22 inches high and is manually ope- 
rated for 16mm. film with a fixed 
magnification ratio of 24 to 1. Light 
source is a standard 100-watt bulb 
and the image can be turned 360 de- 
grees to assure legibility in any po- 
sition. The readable screen size is 
11% inches square. Both the Flofilm 
portable camera and the portable 
reader are priced remarkably low. 
Diebold, Inc., Canton 2, Ohio. 


Photo Copying Machine Makes 
Copies in Seconds 


DESIGNED to fit on the corner of a 
desk, Duplomat-Ultra_ prints, de- 
velops, and produces legally accepted 
dry positive photo copies in less than 
45 seconds. Original may be single or 
double sided, written, printed, or 
drawn. Just insert original and photo 
papers into lower front slot. Papers 
are automatically drawn into the ma- 
chine, exposed, and ejected a few 
seconds later. Exposure-timing is au- 
tomatically controlled by variable 
rheostat. Separate original from 
photo papers and insert the latter in 
the rear slot of the machine. Positive 
copy emerges 20 seconds later. Ma- 
chine has all-metal construction and 
is finished in silver green crackle lac- 
quer. Photo-it Company, 2 Stone St., 
New York 4, N. Y. 





Addresser Has Automatic 
Name Advancer 


MECHANICALLY moving each name 
and address into perfect printing po- 
sition, Weber’s new Model A-3 ad- 
dressing machine requires no stencil, 
plates, ribbon, or ink. Addresses are 
transferred to the mailing piece from 
a typewritten paper tape, which can 
be used up to 100 times, or one mail- 
ing a month for 8 years. An auto- 
matic ejector throws each addressed 
piece into a receiving tray, making 
the addressing a semiautomatic 
operation. A transparent pressure bar 
gives the operator a clear view of 
the name and address being printed. 
Any piece of paper, from a tissue-thin 
air-mail envelope to a 1-inch thick 
catalog can be addressed, and the 
machine can be adapted to address 
direct from file cards or other office 
forms. Weber Addressing Machine 
Co., 200 W. Central Road, Mount 
Prospect, Ill. 


Low-Cost, Small Office 
Typewriter 


COMPACT in size, Remington Rand’s 
new Office-riter has all the features 
of the office size typewriter at a con- 
siderable saving in cost. Machine has 
a full 11-inch carriage with a 10-3/10- 
inch writing line—the longest writing 
line on any 11-inch carriage type- 
writer now manufactured. The full- 
size standard 42-key, 84-character 
keyboard meets all general business 
typing requirements. Keytops are 
made of Tenite, just as are those on 
the more expensive electric type- 
writers. The accelerated typebar ac- 
tion and high-speed escapement gives 
a fast, responsive action. Miracle Tab 
permits the typist to set and clear 
tabulator stops from the keyboard 
with a flick of the finger. A simpli- 
fied ribbon changer reduces ribbon 
changing to one fast, easy operation, 
and the visible margin lets you see 
where to set both right and left mar- 
gins without moving the carriages. 
Remington Rand Ince., 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


New Fluid for Offset 
Plates 


SHARPER reproductions are possible 
with the use of Smudg-A-Way. It 
literally washes away hairlines and 
the weak “fuzz” around the outside 
and center of the letters. Just satu- 
rate a small wad of cotton with the 
fluid and rub it over the entire plate, 
including the image. Any spots re- 
maining on the plate become desen- 
sitized and are no longer ink recep- 
tive. All fingerprints, ink smudges, 
and smears are neutralized, so they 
do not reproduce. American Stencil 
Manufacturing Co., 2714 Walnut St., 
Denver, Colo. 


Binder for Pamphlets 
And Catalogs 


ALL the advantages of a loose-leaf 
cover plus the appearance and read- 
ability of a bound book are afforded 
by use of Mooreslip. Two flexible 
metal strips slip through the staples 
of each pamphlet, holding them to- 
gether tightly. The strips slide into 
slots in the back cover, binding the 
pamphlets securely, like a book which 
opens perfectly flat. Removal of 
single pamphlets and insertion of ad- 
ditional material are quick and easy. 
Available in all sizes to fit individual 
requirements, with color and imprint- 
ing to suit the needs of the firm, 
Mooreslip is low priced. Mooreslip, 
(U. S. A.) Ltd., 50 Church St., New 
York 7, %. f. 


Drawer Mount for 
Posting Trays 


SERVING as a platform for the post- 
ing tray on Burroughs’ accounting 
machine desks, the desk drawer 
mount fits across the drawer walls 
and can be swiveled to the angle 
preference of the operator. Mount is 
constructed with raised edges which 
prevent the Porta-Matic posting tray 
from being jarred or knocked from 
its position. Trays are equipped with 
one-action tilting front plate for 
speed and operating ease. Adjustable 
rear plate has a positive ratchet 
mechanism, and side can be dropped 
for offsetting and stuffing. Both trays 
and drawer mounts are finished in 
brown to harmonize with Burroughs’ 
machines and desks. Porta-Matic 
Trays fit into desk drawer for storage 
convenience and are available in three 
sizes for sheets from 6% inches by 
9 inches to 8% inches by 10 inches. 
Posting Equipment Corporation, 777 
Hertel Ave., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 
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Sturdy Unit for Holding 
Collated Sheets 


SAVINGS in time and trouble are 
promised users of Halverson’s Collat- 
ing Stacker to prevent accidental 
knocking over of collated sets of 
sheets. Of heavy-gauge steel, with 
electrically welded joints, unit has 
handles for easy carrying and four 
rubber feet to prevent surface mar- 
ring. The tilting platform in the base 
insures that sheets are always held 
firmly in place. Finished in Hammer- 
loid gray enamel, stacker is made to 
hold 8%- by 11-inch stock. Halver- 
son Specialty Sales, 1219 W. Chest- 
nut St., Chicago 22, Il. 


Embossing Machine for 
Addressing Plates 


NEW multiple embossing machine, 
the V100 DATAbosser, automatically 
embosses between 90 and 120 metal 
plates per minute. Besides embossing 
up to 60 characters at one time, ma- 
chine serially numbers and _ code- 
notches plates. In embossing new 
codes, rates, or telephone numbers on 
old plates, the machine blanks out 
previous information and embosses 
the new information as set on the 
machine. Embosser is also used to 
punch metal tags, identification 
plates, and plates used in tabulating 
machines. Dashew Business Machines, 
Inc., 847 N. La Cienega, Los Angeles 
46, Calif. 
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Spirit Duplicator Gives 
Low-Cost Reproduction 


FIRST of a complete line of spirit 
process duplicators is being offered 
by A. B. Dick. Model 220 is an auto- 
matic feed, hand operated model de- 
signed to provide low-cost reproduc- 
tion by untrained personnel with a 
minimum of instruction. The gravity 
air lock principle, used in the mois- 
tening system, and a paper retention 
system which gives positive paper 
feeding, results in low fluid consump- 
tion and reduction of paper waste. 
Metallic decals identify controls, and 
condensed operating instructions 
show clerks how to produce high 
quality copies easily and quickly. 
A. B. Dick Company, 5700 W. Touhy 
Ave., Chicago 31, IIl. 


Typewriter Shelf for 
Secretarial Desks 


NEW convenience feature on Steel 
Age secretarial desks is the Shelfo- 
matic typewriter shelf. It glides into 
typing position with just a slight 
pressure of one hand, and remains 
rigid until the operator releases it 
All unsightly extended levers, 
brackets, and latches which pinch or 
scratch the operator are eliminated 
Corry-Jamestown Mfg. Corp., 36 N 
First Ave., Corry, Pa. 


Copyholder Saves Time 
When Transcribing 


A SIMPLE desk device called Ma-Co 
uses magnetism to hold copy in place. 
Magnets on each end give worker 
fingertip control as the copyholder 
marks one or more lines at a time, 
speeding copying and eliminating er- 
rors. Holding papers at any angle or 
distance to suit individual needs, 
Ma-Co also serves as a notebook 
holder and paper holder when filing. 
The magnetic copyholder is also 
useful for clerks, proofreaders, at- 
torneys, and accountants to hold 
papers, reports, and documents in 
proper order, vet out of the way. 
Pettersen Mfg. Co., Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


Streamlined Tape Adding 
Machine 


COMPACT, convenient desk size and 
stepped-up keyboard are but two of 
the many features of the Monroe 
Series 400 adding machine. Having 
all the controls close to the keyboard 
and in line enables the operator to 
use just one hand when adding or 
subtracting. No searching, hesitating, 
or reaching. The operator's hand 
drops to any control. Front insertion 
carriage takes deposit slips, sales 
tickets, pay envelopes, receipts, as 
well as standard adding machine 
tapes. Other features include smooth 
keys, large numerals for fast reading, 
automatic zeros, and fast ribbon 
changing. Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Co., Inc., Orange, N. J 





gy 
CARBON COPY SETS 
single, double, or multiple 
She merely places your letter- 
head on a coprrixt form and 
.. After 


she has completed typing, the 


inserts in typewriter . 


original is separated from the 
COPIFIXT at the same time the 
first sheet under the carbon is 
snapped-oul, producing a sharp 
clear copy every time 

COPIFIXT is then ready for 


four more letters. 


COPIFIXT consists of one sheet 


of specially designed carbon 


affixed to five easily detached 
sheets of Bond Paper, Yellow 


or White. 


COPIFIXT is clean Steno 


never touches face of carbon. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOX 
of copirIxt today. 
Clip this ad to your 


letterhead and 
mail to 


NATIONAL LITHO FORMS CO. 


18423 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 


Designers and Manufacturers of Carbon-interleaved Business Forms 


60 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





SOLVED: CENTRAL INFORMA- 
TION FILE R&rCORD-KEEPING 
PROBLEMS. The application of Die- 
bold equipment to the C.I.F. problem 
and actual installations in the Bank 
of New York and several others are 
discussed in this booklet, available 
free from Diebold, Inc., Canton 2, 
Ohio. 


* * 


TRULY DISTINCTIVE TYPING 
FOR REPRODUCTION STARTS 
HERE. What the Remington Carbon- 
Ribbon Electri-conomy is, and how it 
can benefit your business are covered 
in this 4-page booklet. Ask for book- 
let No. Re-8552 when writing Rem- 
ington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


BUSINESS FORMS SAMPLE 
FOLDER. Printed with much infor- 
mation helpful to those interested in 
streamlining the preparation and 
handling of business forms, this folder 
has a pocket containing samples of 
business forms made by Watts. The 
inside cover illustrates many different 
types of forms for use with modern 
office equipment. Alfred Allen Watts 
Co., Inc., 216 William St., New York 
38, N. Y. 
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VICTOR CONTROLA-CHART. This 
8-page folder deals with visual control 
of business operations through 
charted facts. How it aids sales, pro- 
duction, machine loading, apprentice 
training control, and progress charts 
is covered, as well as all the equip- 
ment needed to construct any type of 
chart you need. The Victor Safe & 
Equipment Co., Inc., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 


EQUIPTO STEEL SHELVING. This 
8-page catalog contains information 
about steei shelving for many pur- 
poses, such as office supplies and book 
shelves, storage units, stock and parts 
bins, and tool room’ equipment. 
Equipto Division of Aurora Equip- 
ment Co., Aurora, III. 


SEE BETTER— WORK BETTER 
BULLETIN No. 8. The latest in a 
series designed to promote improved 
lighting in industrial plants, this 8- 
page folder describes what it calls 
the “revolution in industrial lighting.” 
Headings of the bulletin’s various 
sections are: “Here’s What Is Hap- 
pening to Industrial Lighting,” ‘“‘“New 
Era in Lighting Fixtures,” ‘Com- 
fortable Working Environments Pay 
Off,” “Another Look at the New 
Look,” “The Revolution Applies to 
All Plant Areas,” and ‘The Role of 
G-E Lamp Research.” Single copies 
are available upon request by writ- 
ing the Inquiry Bureau, General Elec- 
tric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland 
12, Ohio. 
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ACCOUNTING RESEARCH BUL- 
LETIN No. 37 (Revised). This bulle- 
tin covers accounting for compensa- 
tion involved in stock option and 
stock purchase plans undertaken by 
large corporations. It supersedes 
“Accounting Research Bulletin No. 
37,” issued in November of 1948, and 
was issued because of the increase in 
the use of certain types of option and 
purchase plans following the enact- 
ment in 1950 of Section 130A of the 
Internal Revenue Code. The bulletin 
is concerned with measuring cost to 
the corporation, rather than income 
to the employee. American Institute 
of Accountants, Dept. of Public Re- 
lations, 270 Madison Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 


* * * 


HOW COPYFLEX SAVES TIME 
AND CUTS COSTS IN OFFICE 
PAPERWORK. This _ interesting 
folder tells how the Bruning Copyflex 
process aids modern business, from 
the head of the corporation down 
through all the departments: Sales, 
manufacturing, finance, purchasing, 
personnel, research, office, account- 
ing, and general services. When writ- 
ing, ask for booklet A-2010. Charles 
Bruning Company, Inc., 100 Reade 
St., New York 13, N. Y. 


* * + 


CINCINNATI MASTER-PRO. The 
electrical and mechanical specifica- 
tions, plus the special applications to 
which the Cincinnati Master-Pro is 
put, are covered in this 4-page folder. 
Describing how to set up a program- 
ming signal, the booklet lists types 
of time recorders available. Line 
drawings show wiring and mounting 
details. The Cincinnati Time Recorder 
Company, 1733 Central Ave., Cin- 
cinnati 14, Ohio. 
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HOW TO MAKE A PERFECT IM- 
PRESSION. How to make the most 
efficient use of your IBM Executive 
Typewriter is told in this new type- 
writer instruction booklet. A clear 
explanation is given of how to type a 
page with justified margins compar- 
able to book work, as well as points 
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on caring for the typewriter. Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp., 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 


* * * 


STREAMLINED ADDITION. This 
folder tells how the Monroe Series 
400 makes adding and subtracting an 
effortless operation. Featured are the 
unusually shaped key tops and the 
insertion carriage which permits in- 
sertion of deposit slips, sales tickets, 
pay envelopes, and all other kinds of 
miscellaneous forms up to 4%4 inches 
wide. Monroe Calculating Machine 
Co., Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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WITH THE MACEY COLLATOR 
ONE OPERATOR GATHERS 5 TO 
8 TIMES AS MANY SHEETS. 
Describing the operation of the Macey 
Collator, this brochure relates in an 
interesting manner the various ad- 
vantages offered by the machine—ac- 
curate gathering, positive sheet sepa- 
ration, easy adjustments, and big 
capacity. Included in the folder is a 
sheet giving prices and description of 
delivery attachments. Harris-Seybold 
Company, 4510 E. 71st St., Cleveland 
5, Ohio. 


* * * 


HOW YOU CAN READ BETTER... 
FASTER. The Reading Laboratory 
has issued this little booklet to 
answer the questions: Why Read 
Better? What Is Better Reading? It 
tells the principles of better reading, 
how the Reading Laboratory helps 
you, and gives answers to many per- 
tinent questions. For free copies write 
to The Reading Laboratory, 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


x « * 


XEROX COPYING EQUIPMENT. A 
new camera that reduces or enlarges 
an engineering drawing, chart, or 
other subject by the xerography 
process directly on to a XeroX plate 
is covered in this 6-page booklet. A 
series of pictures takes you through 
the process, from placing the mate- 
rial to be copied in the machine to the 
completed copies, which takes about 
3 minutes. The back of the folder 
contains a diagram explaining how 
xerography works. The Haloid Co., 
Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


* * * 


THE NEW OZAMATIC BY OZALID. 
This folder describes Ozalid’s smaller 
sized copying machine which retains 
the large volume provided by bigger 
models. Among the features covered 
are: Simplified design, high produc- 
tion, stabilized lamp, developer sys- 
tem, air cooling, vapor expulsion, 
pick-off control, and durability. Speci- 
fications are also given. Ozalid, Div. 
General Aniline & Film Corp., 60 
Ansco Road, Johnson City, N. Y. 
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Office Installation 
for First National 
Credit Bureau by 


M.A. Eliman & Co., 
& Detroit, Michigan. 
Wir. Vi LS 


KEEN JUDGES OF RELIABILITY 


a Select Jackson Desks 


Here in the office of Harry L. Jacobs, 
Vice President of the First National 
Credit Bureau, Detroit, Michigan, a 
constant flow of work must move 
along swiftly, without hitch or in- 
terruption. In design and function, 
Mr. Jacob's Jackson Desk — with its 
trim modern lines and extended 
work surface — is eminently well- 
suited to successfully meet his needs. 

Nor is it surprising that First Na- 
tional, experts in determining relia- 
bility, should make their choice from 
the extensive line of Jackson Desks 


. which have earned an excellent 
reputation throughout the business 
world for handsome modern or tra- 
ditional design and sturdy, long-life 
construction. 

if you are planning moderniza- 
tion of your office facilities, may we 
suggest that you inspect the many 
outstanding values in Jackson Desks 

. the desks designed with busi- 
ness in mind . . . at your near-by 
Jasper Office Furniture dealer. 


\gay 


mEnmse®e OF WOOD 


Write Dept. 


OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUT 


A-4 


JASPER OFFICE FURNITURE CO. 


JAS PER, EIEN ODEIA 


we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered, Instantly adjustable. Shreds ',” to 


3”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
service. 


FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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HANGING FOLDERS 


"Sead for free 


CATALOG 58 ( 


Oxford Filing Gants Co., Ine. 
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“Saue 7ime wtth 


Rete- Line’ 


THE MODERN COPYHOLDER 


Promotes Accuracy « Increases Production 
Saves Eyestrain « Portable 


3 73. TAX 


Attachments for copying from wider sheets: 
15 inch eye guide extension — $1.25 
20 inch eye guide extension — $1.50 











FREE TRIAL OF FER— Write asking us to send you 
a RITE-LINE COPYHOLDER with the understanding that 
you may return it without charge within ten days. 


RITE-LINE CORP, 1025 - 15th Street, N. w. 


Washington 5, D.C. 


RITE-LINE copyruoiper 


FREE ORCHIDS 


Free Orchids 


BRING THE CROWDS 

TO YOUR STORE! 
Nothing lures crowds of women shoppers 
like the offer of ‘Free Orchids.” Graham 
Dible flies fresh Royal Purple Hawaiian 
Orchids to your door for just PENNIES. 50 to 
50,000 fresh Orchid corsages shipped in one 
day. No special care required. Guaranteed 
delivery for your promotion date. 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE 


GRAHAM W. DIBLE 
" The Owchid Hing 


DEPT. FAB ODIBLE BLDG., 8TH & WALL 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF 
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A DICTIONARY FOR ACCOUNT- 
ANTS. By Eric L. Kohler. More than 
2,000 definitions are arranged alpha- 
betically in this volume which “en- 
deavors to translate the language of 
the accountant, his fundamental 
terms at least, into words having es- 
tablished meanings in other fields.” 

The definitions fall into five cate- 
gories, and relatively few of the en- 
tries are single words; most of them 
are word combinations, with the first 
word determining the alphabetical 
position. Charts are freely used to 
illustrate some of the terms. 

The author, a certified public ac- 
countant, practices in Chicago. He 
was twice president of the American 
Accounting Association, was editor 
of Accounting Review and chairman 
of the Committee on Terminology for 
the American Institute of Account- 
ants. Mr. Kohler was Professor of 
Accounting at Northwestern Univer- 
sity from 1921 to 1928, and has been 
controller of TVA and ECA. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y. 453 pages. $7.50. 


CONCILIATION IN ACTION. By 
Edward Peters. Intended as a work- 
ing manual for the labor relations 
field—and specifically for those in- 
volved in the conciliation process— 
this book is a comprehensive state- 
ment of the principles of conciliation. 
Edward Peters, of the California 
State Conciliation Service, endeavors 
to clarify a subject about which there 
has been all too much “hocus-pocus” 
with very little understanding. 

He succeeds astonishingly well, al- 
though when one has finished the 
book he has the typical reaction, 
“there must be an easier way than 
this!”” Apparently, there isn’t. 

In the first section of the study, 
Mr. Peters sets the essential ground- 
work for discussion by summing up 
the events that lead to a deadlock in 
collective bargaining. In the second 
and longer section, he proceeds from 
that point at which the conciliator 
enters the dispute and traces the fac- 
tors that influence his role as the 
third party. Drawing on his own wide 
experience, the author discusses the 
active or passive position to be taken 
by the conciliator, the difficulty of 
finding the real issues of the dispute, 
and the weight these factors have in 
finding a successful conclusion. 

A final chapter on the personal 
qualities and the ethics of the suc- 
cessful conciliator merits particular 
study by management and labor alike. 
The work is well larded with specific 
case histories—some of which have 
“eye-opener” qualities. 


Speaking of the purpose of the 
conciliator in collective bargaining, 
Author Peters notes, “In the end, the 
conciliator cannot substitute for the 
parties. They must work out their 
own solution. He can help prepare 
the ground or sometimes bridge the 
gap between them; but carrying the 
ball too much may result in the par- 
ties relaxing their own efforts to 
arrive at agreement.” 

This volume merits the attention 
of top management, labor, and per- 
sonnel directors, and union leader- 
ship. It should be required reading. 
National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 
100 Garfield, New London, Conn. 
266 pages. $4.50. 


MEN, MEAT AND MIRACLES. By 
Bertram B. Fowler. Touted as ‘an 
exhaustive 2-year study of the 
American meat-packing industry,” 
this volume is actually a very super- 
ficial treatment of the packing in- 
dustry which never really hits the 
mark. Its treatment of the historical 
evolution, the position of the industry 
within the economy, its contribution 
to our modern mode of living—local, 
national, and international—is thin 
and shallow. At no time does the 
dynamic quality of the industry, or 
the men who have made it (and are 
now making it), take on life. 

Only in its description of the con- 
tribution of Thomas E. Wilson does 
the book approach importance, and 
to those who know Tom Wilson and 
his work this volume will be unsatis- 
factory. It is a poor substitute for 
the dynamic biography which some 
scholar-writer will some day prepare 
as a guide for the future entrepre- 
neurs in the American pattern. 

In spite of these drawbacks, Men, 
Meat and Miracles will prove inter- 
esting to those who want purely a 
sketchy picture of the packing in- 
dustry—for there is a lamentable 
dearth of properly written material 
on this basic part of the economy. The 
reader is warned of the author’s ob- 
vious bias, a decided lack of objec- 
tivity, and a strange, defensive atti- 
tude which permeates the _ book. 
American free enterprise and the 
packing industry have had _ their 
darker moments, but they need no 
apology in the light of their obvious 
successes and contributions. 

We look forward to a powerful, 
well-written, and documented history 
of the packing industry which will 
portray its role in American—and in- 
deed, in world—economy. “This just 
ain’t it!” Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 
40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 245 
pages. $3.00. 
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SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500 to $35,000 

We offer the original personal employment 

service (established 43 years). Procedure 
| of highest ethical standards is individu- 

alized to your. personal requirements. 

Identity covered; present position pro- 

tected. Ask for particulars. R. W. BIXBY, 

INC., 201 Dun Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
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SAVE UP TO 40%—OF YOUR 
BUSINESS FORMS PRINTING COSTS 


withthe € & G PLAN 


Investigate this 5 feature plan now being used to cut 
erinting costs by leading industries throughout the country. 


Write for full details today! 
Cullom & Ghertner Co... oS 
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nl MAP 


psn | 
Mail Order Today 


UT SHIPPED 
_— FROM STOCK 


Easiest way to file and find maps, blue prints, 











tracings. Metal cabinet file with locking doors. 
112 tilting tubes handle 60” prints. Tubes 
are indexed for quick location. Only $187.50 


PATENT NO. 1610368. Other Patents Pending. 
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LOOKING Anti) 





AUL HOFFMAN sagely observed that 

the Eisenhower administration will have 
until the Congressional elections of 1954 to 
prove that businessmen and industrial leaders 
‘an run the country better than it was being 
run under ‘Truman. The point is well taken, 
because men who are used to having their 
orders obeyed on the jump do not always do 
too well in jobs where a certain amount of 
compromise is usually necessary. Then, too, 
most Federal Bureaus have lead in their hems. 
Bureaucrats resent being hurried. They love 
the old status quo. So when the program now 
being hammered out in Washington is all 
wrapped up and ready for implementation, the 
job of carrying it through will become very 
largely the responsibility of businessmen who 
believe, as we do, that what the country needs, 
even more than that nickel cigar, is a business- 
like administration. It is one Job we certainly 
cannot do by wishful thinking. It cannot be 
done sitting on our hands or waiting to see 
what “they” are going to do. 


Incentive Pay 


The feeling seems to be abroad, as the pay 
freeze begins to thaw, that people no longer 
exert themselves for a bare wage or salary. So 
something more is needed. Whether incentive 
pay. geared to over-all profits, does the job, 
we are not prepared to say. We have some 
doubts. But if you do adopt such a plan, spell 
it out. For example, back in 1932, Swift & 
Company adopted an incentive plan to be paid 
out of “excess profits.” But what were “excess 
profits”? They could be one thing in 1932, 
something different in 1952. So on January 15, 
Swift shareholders specified in a substitute 
resolution that excess profits were what was 
left after $2 had been set aside for every share 
of common stock outstanding. The resolution 
also put a ceiling on incentive payments. No 
one was to receive more than 35 per cent of his 
annual salary. Had this plan been in effect at 
the time of the meeting, 1,000 Swift employees 
would have received a total of $650,000. As it 
was, $430,000 cash was paid to 730 employees. 
While this type of noncontractual profit shar- 
ing still leaves the sticky old question, “Who 
gets what?” it is reassuring to stockholders and 
better business practice to have the details of 
your plan thoroughly understood by all. 
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74 Program for Gusiness 





. A price policy that enables more people to 
buy what we make so that there will be more 
jobs at good wages for all. 

. A progressive employment policy assuring 
maximum job satisfaction, a fair day's pay 
for a fair day's work, and a little jam for 
the bread at journey’s end. 

. A sales program to level out the peaks and 
valleys of production so that our people can 
be sure of around-the-calendar employment. 

. Continuing modernization of facilities and 
equipment to safeguard the competitive po- 
sition of the business and protect stock- 
holders’ equity. 

. A Christian attitude toward conditions that 
affect the health and well-being of our as- 
sociates—lighting, ventilation, seating, etc. 

. Work simplification to cut red tape, reduce 
waste and lost motion in the office, factory, 
and sales department. 

. Systematic research to find better ways of 
doing things, improved materials, new mar- 
kets, new uses for old products, etc. 

. An executive development program to pre- 
pare young men on the way up for leader- 
ship in the business. 

. Community relations which help to make the 
towns or neighborhoods where our plants 
are located better places to live and raise 
families. 

. Atwo-way, buy and sell, foreign trade policy 
for the business as well as the nation in the 
interest of world peace. 











First-Team Status 


It is natural perhaps for business executive 
associations to think their members are so es- 
sential to a business that they should report 
directly to the chief executive and play on the 
first team. Now comes the New York Person- 
nel Management Association to question the 
theory—at least so far as personnel men are 
concerned, “Once ensconced in the ethereal 
regions of top management,” the Bulletin of 
that organization points out, “What part do 
you play in the inevitable politicking that goes 
on therein’... Do you honestly think that top- 
echelon politicking is not known to the rank 
and file? Do you believe that participation in 
such activities does not color your attitude in 
dealing with workers?’ Good questions these. 
Besides, if evervone who thinks his job is a 
first-team operation reports to the chief execu- 
tive, how much time will he have left to do the 
kind of creative thinking any up-and-coming 
business requires’—J. C. A. 
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save us °48,000 a year!” 


— NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY, New York 


“Through direct savings and increased efficiency, we save $48,000 
a year with our National Accounting Machines. This repays their 
cost every 19 months. 


“The task of completing large weekly payrolls within a limited period 
of time is no longer a problem. Work effort as well as time has been 
greatly reduced, much to the satisfaction of both management 

and office personnel. 


“Also, we are now using several 


No matter what the size or type of vour business, 
you will find that Nationals soon pay for them 
selves out of the money they save. National's 
exclusive combination of time-and-money-saving 
features does up to 2/3 of the work automat 
cally. Your nearby National representative—a 
systems analyst—will show how much you can 
save with National Accounting Machines and 
Adding Machines adapted to your needs 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


hundred National Adding Machines 
that are saving us additional time, ’ 
Comptroller 


money and effort.” 


ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 





Here’s one of the many jobs where you can 


SAVE TIME ana MONEY 
4 with OZALID! 


See how the amazing OZAMATIC 
lets you publish accounting reports 
in 4 steps instead of 7! 





THREE COSTLY STEPS 
ARE SAVED WITH OZALID! 


The Ozalid Way 


1. Author 


The Old Way 


2. Comptometer Check 2 Comptometer Check 


Transcription for Carbon os ‘ 

3. Copies or Master . (Eliminated 
Proofreading, Second Comp- — a 

4. tometer Check if necessary (Eliminated 


Ss. Duplication 3. Duplication 


(Eliminated) *** 


6. Collating 


7. Distribution 4. Distribution 


*Not required with Ozalid. You reproduce directly from original copy 


on translucent paper. 
**No chance for ‘‘human error’ here with the Ozalid process! 


***Not required with Ozalid. By feeding original sheets in proper 
sequence, copies are delivered in collated form 


-caanienmemananecemonmaniennnnmsanmnneel 


Send the coupon for full details, or 
call the Ozalid distributor listed in the 
classified section of your phone book 
under Duplicating Equipment and 








The streamlined, desk-top OZAMATIC 
is a self-contained direct copy machine 
that makes copies up to 16 inches 
wide from anything typed, written or 
drawn on ordinary translucent paper. Supplies 

First copies are available in seconds Gu cee ae ais em 

or up to 1,000 letter-size copies per | OZALID, Dept, Pe — = = a 


. , 4 General / ; : 
hour at a cost of about 12¢ each. eral Aniline & Fil 
¢ Johnson City, New York Corp. 
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“From Research to Reality.” 
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Ozalid in Canada — Hughes Owens Company, Montreal. 





